








Schools. 


Alphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towna. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
JACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS.— 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, Lyme, Conn., an experienced phy 
sician and teacher, makes the care and instruction of 
such boys a speciaity. Location delightful. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 


ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A Family and 


Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction anc careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNIE fey Mystic Bridge. 
J YSTIC ALLEY INSTITUTE.— 
Both sexes. Home. Health. Best references. 
Send for catalogue. J. K. BucKLYN, LL.I 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 

“ROVE HALL.—Miss Montfort's 
ZT tor Young Ladies. Ninth year begins Sept. 1 
CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 

] ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
d Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seelye 
as Mee may be to Smith College. Until Sept. 1, Miss 
White may be addressed at Butler. Pa. 











CONNECTICUT, W eshinaton. Litchfield Co, 
, GUNNERY.—A_ Family and P» 
paratory School for Boys. A few vacancies for 
next year. Address J. C. BRINSMADE. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. 

*HICAGO MEDICAL COLLEGE.—Mea 
( eal Department of Northwestern _ University.- 
Twenty-fifth Annual Announcement.—The collegiate 
year embraces a regular winter session of six months, 
and a special session for practitioners only. The regu 
lar winter sessioa will commence Tuesday. September 

1883, and close March 26, 1884, at which time will be 
held the public commencement exercises. A Special 
Course for Practitioners wiil commence on Wednesday 
March 27. 1884, and continue four weeks, 

For further info: mation address 
Prof. N.S. Davis, Dean of the Faculty, 
65 Randolph Street ; or 
Prof. LESTER CURTIS, Secretary, 
1958 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.— Th 
twenty-fifth collegiate year begins September 19 
Diploma admits to the bar of Illinois. 
For circulars address 
H. Bootu 


ILLINOIS, Mount Carroll, Carroll Co. 


M?; CARROLL SEMINARY, with it 


Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852. 
* Oreads ” giving particulars, free, Write to Prin. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. Sl acs ae bats 
i OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITU T# 
A School of E — ering. 
CHARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. ; ; 
“7. TIMOTHY'S LEughis French, ana 
» Germau Boarding and Day Sc hool for Young La 
dies reopens September 17. P rincipals : Miss Polly ¢ 
Carter and Miss 8S. R. Carter. 


TOR AND, Re iste rstown 
. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS p» 

» a. s for any college or business life. $300 per 
year. Prof. J. C. KINEAR iM.. Principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS, rye 

BBOT ACADEMY offers thorough train- 

4 ing in essential studies, w fer superior adv antages 
in art, music, painting, elocution, and modern langua 
ges. A beautiful location, pleasant home, good board 
moderate charges. The fifty-fifth year opens on Thurs 
day, ——— 6. For information and admission ap 
ply to Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. ; 
‘USHING ACADEMY.—A_ frst 
College Preparatory and English School for both 
sexes. Expenses, $150 to $225 a year. Ninth year be 
xins Sept. 5. Send foracatalogue. Jas. E. Vos®, Prin 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bille rica . ‘ 
Ware § BOYS SCHOOL.—A 
strictly select Family School 


Admits boys from eight to fifteen. 
M, C. MITCHELL, A.M., 
Prinety 
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New JERSEY, New Ururaew kh Livineetonm Ay 

i - E MISSES ANA C Ay . 

French Boarding and Day S . fur \ ne la 

los. One hour from New York, at ar at a halt 
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The school will open Septem! 
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New Yorke LST 
VONVS ML CAL ACADEMY ( foundca 
ISM Daily be ssons. Noted for furnishing excel 
teachers. In pee best modern fechnique and ar 
tistic execution. Address L. H. SHERWoop, M.A., Prin 





New York, Newburgh 
'GCLAR'S PREPARATORY SCHOO] 
. A select boarding-schoo! for 25 boys Graduates 
take the highest rank at Yale. New school room and 
gymnasium. Gymovastics compulsory, and part of the 
laily utine Address HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale) 


Pre y RK Crry, 46 Fast Fi +) to OR 
M‘ MARY HARRIOTT ORRTIS 

will reopen her School ior Young aio and 
Misses Ox e 2 Classes for Adults, Nov. 1. Preparation 
for Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Harvard Examina 
tions Advanced Classes in Art, Literature, Science, 
and Mathematics. Unusual advantages for Modern 
Languages and Music. Boarding puplis limited to 12, 
Address, till Sept. 15, Boonton, N. J. 


iw?) ¥o mK, Oswego 
x ERGARTNERS TRAINED at 
* Sts ate ‘Normal School. Oswego, N.Y. Rare induce 
ments offered. Send for circular 
ys York, Rye. 
| aa { INSTITUTE. “or Boys. $bco 
a year HENRY TATLOCK, Principal 
NEW York, Salem, Washington Co. 
HAPPY HOME SCHOOL for Boys 
Y under fourteen, with the Rector of St. Paul's 


A limited number of p upils frem good families taken 
The best references will be sent. 


Continued on page iv. 
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Tne Nation. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER 


THkt WEEK 8 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 8S 

EDITORIAL ARTICLES 
The telegraph and the Post Office m 
Delusions as to Jury Trial ) 
The Flections in Holland vl 
+) 


Mr. Irving's Visit 2 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


An Unaltered Swiss Colony 
The House of Lords and Fnglish Opinion | 
The Prevalence of Lawlessness tn England os) 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Meade Before Gettysburg a 
New England Family Gatherings 6 
The German Professor and his Pay u6 
A Tribunal for Strikes 07 


The Boarder and the Cottager 


An Antiquarian Dodge 07 
NOTES 07 
REVIEWS 

Shelley's Select Letters 100 

The Comte de Paris's History of the Civil War. —II..101 

James Clerk Maxwell 102 

George Sand is re , 

Outlines of the Constitutional History of the United 

states .104 

Stories from English History 104 

Books OF THE WEEK 104 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad 
@ress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Addresa THE NATION, Box 704, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





Seale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. “A 1 
ifs 
| No deviation. | — 
On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 6 


A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
ohotce af position, $80. = 

Double rates for top of column or other pre 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as 
far as possible and arranged in ordcr of size, 
the largest at the top. 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts. and all other special 
tyyography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent ; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent.; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31, On 


—— 15 


a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount is 
one-third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec 
tion. 


*,* The London Agent for THE NATION 1s Mr. 
B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square, of whom 
single copies may be had. 


Decoration. 
MESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth ‘Avenue, New 
Y ork. Artists in Stained Glass. 


The Nat ion. 


I JOOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS 
Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete. 
ete TT BR. STeEWwaRT # Co, 7° W Twenty-third St. 


] 1’. 7 J. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 
Ievsigner, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer. 
440 Tre mont Street, Boston. 


Domestic. 
“VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
« Marine, and mere Glasses Telescopes Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 
H. WALDSTEIN, anenm, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 
} ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
4 Artistic Furniture-makers 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


For Sale. 
T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
Px ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 
( “HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 
+ Fe 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N. 


( VARK CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 


Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 





/ ENRY D. ASHLEY, Attorney-at Law, 


Room 15, Underwriters’ Exch’ge, Kansas City, Mo. 


Toe F. RANDOLPH. New /Jerses 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


] ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
d Interior Decoration and all Art ‘work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


) Sa J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Wants. 


LADY of experience will recetve into her 

family, tors any desire: d period, one or two little 
girls, giving them a motner’s care and a refined home. 
Tuition in Music, French, and English given in the fami 
ly, if desired. Address J. B. C + care Fletcher, 
llartford, Conn. 

Refers by permission to W. C. Prime, LL.D., New 
York; Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson, Harttord; Rev. 
N. J. Burton, D.D., Park Church, Hartford, Conn.; Rod 
ney Dennis, Travelers’ Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. ; W. F. 
Povle, LL.D., Librarian, Public Library, Chicago. 


LADY, graduate of one of the best high 
” schools near Boston, with two years of experi 
ence, particularly as teacher of Latin and French, de 
sires an engagement for the coming year. 
Address P. 0. Box 602, Newton, Mass. 


HARVARD GRADUATE with honors 
(S82), who has taught Latin and German in a 
We stern ¢ oil Be the past year, des'res a position. Ad 
dress W., P.-O. Box 65, Dunbarton, N. H. 
POSITION desired as Classical Instructor 
4 by a Ph.D. of Harvard (’83). 
k., 16 Prospect Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


RELIABLE American gentleman, college 

graduate, speaking French and German, would 
like to meet some one going abroad who wishes intelli 
gent company. care, and services, for a nominal consid 
eration. Adress M., 415 W. 19th Street, New York. 


7 ECTURES TO SCHOOLS, by a Yale 

~ graduate. Scientific and other subjects. Illus 

trated by drawings, diagrams, and experiments. RKefe- 

rences. Address Box 599, Morristown, N. J. 

a TION destred in a college or high se 
by an experienced college p rofe ssor of 71s inguages. 

Specialties, Greek and German. Univ. of Va. 

Y., 608 E. Leigh, Richmond, Va. 





el, 


*URVEYVING and ENGINEERING.— 
» A place for a student in an old-established office. 
Address, giving references, . CRESWICKF, Box 44, 
Barrie, Lake Simcoe, Ontario, Canada. 


WE ARTIST, J. WARD STIMSON, 
Graduate of Yale ‘72, Paris Academy of Fine 
Arts, late Instructor and Lecturer Princeton College, 
Iilustrator for Lippincott, and, with his wife, Exhibitor 
at society of American Artists, offers his services, with 
valuable material gathered abroad, and e xperience in 
songhine, to a good school, college, or remunerative 
winter class. 
Rest recommendations given and required. 
SUMMER UUT-DOOR SCHOOL, E. Hampton, L. L. 


‘HE BRITISH CHAPLAIN of Karls- 

ruhe, Baden, Germany, receives pupils. Foreign 

professors Home comforts. Unusual advantages. 
Address as above. 


( YEIRISTIE’ S School and College Guide, illus 

trated, representing 200 leading schools. At office, 
FREE; postage, 10 cents. Special catalugues and in 
formation concerning schools free to parents describ 
ing wants. Schools and families supplied with teachers. 
Teachers, send for applicatio:-form. JAMES CHRISTIE, 
successor to T. C. Pinckney, Domestic Building, Broad 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


| Number 944 








EDUCATIONAL. 


1883. The -— f *ALENDAK of the 1884. 
ENGLAND g 
CONSERV A" TORY OF MUSIC. 
Beautifully illustrated, 64 pages. SENT FREE to your- 
self and pease al friends. Send names and adresses to 
E. TOURJEF, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 

The Bane st and best appointed Vusic, Literaru, and 

Art School, and HOME for Found Ladies, in the world, 


The Union Teachers A gency, 


Ist, Provides well-qualified teachers for any position, 
without charge, to the parties seeking their services ; 


2nd, Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 


Application blank and circular sent forstamp. Ad 
dress A. LOVELL & CO., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


| ISS HESSE, 36 Twenty-first Street, 
4 supplies competent A. ac JRA, tutors, governesses, 
rea‘ers, lecturers, singers, etc. 

Parents advised in choice of schools. 

tefers by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton Fish, 
ex-secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


IROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 


dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States fur ensuing year. 


Binder for the Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, witb 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of #1. 

Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794 
New York. 
C. F. GUNTHER, 

CONFECTIONER, 
CHICAGO, 


~ ’ 
TXT “pe 
GGUNTHER'S 
A sample order by ex 
press of the finest candy - 
in America will be se = {Refers to all Chicago. } 
to any ad lress for #1, 
$35, or $5. Put up in a, 
some Loxes, suitable for 


CANDY 
+ 
presents. Try it once. = 


DAVIE & CO., 

16 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND NEW _ BOOKS; ALso, BOOK 
AUCTIONEERS. 

Books of any kind, and in any quattity, bought or 
sold at auction on commission. Occasional Catalogues 
issued in each department, and will be mailed, free, 

upon request. 


“4 TALOGUE for PRIVATE LIBRARY. 

—A blank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 

for entering Title, Author, Publisher, etc. Indexed 

through, alphabetically. Bound in boards, with leather 

back and corners; size, 84g xX 744. Price $2 Nst-paid. 
Sent, on receipt of price, by Publisher of the Nation. 

Accounts cannot be opened. Purchasers will please 

remit with order. 





Oe NITY CANNED GOODS, in- 
cluding Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, Jams, and 
Poultry, packed under the best conditions, and free 
from adulteration. Orders now received for fall ship 
ment. Price-list sent on application. 
Address 
ONEIDA CommuNITY (Limited), Community, N. Y. 


ae 


and ’ 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





IVISON, RLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CvU., 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


Send fox 
Circular. 
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The Nation. 


‘The Nation. 


Established in 1865, was a pioneer in the United States as a week! 









































highest order, conducted free from the control of party, school, or interest of any s 
authority at home and abroad. Since its consolidation with the New York / Post, x : ts f 
every department, enlarged its size to twenty-four pages, and added many a Wt to it 
management has been unchanged from the first, and its projectors intend that t \ 
before the medium of the best thought of the country and _ time | names of t \ 
found below. 
Its Departments are 
The Week. Brief comments on the most important current events, nest { gn, together w 
of the week’s news in six columns of brief paragraphs 
Edttortal and Miscellaneous Articles. Careful and moderate discuss 
Spectal Correspondence. ¥rom all quarters of the globe, by intelligent and trustworthy o \ 
Occastonal ( orrespr nance. Letters to the editor on every subject vyermane to ft . 
Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and dran 
Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of bot s 
Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, tl 
The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most su 
Nation preserved, bound, and indexed makes one of the most complete . sof events 
importance in the political and literary world availabl [wo volumes are | \ tit +u 
accompany the last issue of each volume. 
Terms, $3 per annum, post-paid. Specimen copies sent on aj tl ' i) \ 
New York. 
,) 7° a i . yn7rIepc 
A PARTIAL LIST OF WRITERS 
Alex. Agassiz, Harvard University rT. F. Crane rn nivorsity . r k 
Frederic l. Allen, bs Wil 1 Fiske s 
J. A. Allen, Ps W Sa ’ 
F. Bécher, se w x 
H. P. Bowditch, y RB ~ New 
F. J. Child, 5 Al $ I 
Wm. Cook, H. " Alex t N 
J. P. Cooke, Jr., " W A.W 
Louis Dyer, a I rsit f ft’ 
? F. Emerton, Rt fNeow \ t Ke ‘ ‘ 
bs Samuel Garman J ; 
; Geo. L. Goodale, 4; oO ns ex Ww st 
Ww. W Goodwin, » } ( ege. Fas alt 
. Asa Gray, i J { r t 
, J. B. Greenough, = ( M aI . k 
E. W. Gurney, “a W. I ‘ k 
H. A. Hagen, pi ‘ea \\ I 
William James, = | H 
Geo, M. Lane, ” 1 W Vis S M.H 
Chas. KR, Lanman. . i Rk nry Ja P 
theodore Lyman, 6 | J 4. hy 
Jas Russell lowell, “ w M 8 
Charles H. Moore, = Js t ur . } ‘ 
Charl M Eliot Norton, “ J ; rn Ss ’ s.}¥ Ta 
Geo. H. Palmer, os J.C, Welling, Co ul liversity, Was r rick Law s 
Cc. 8, Sargent, 43 Simon Newcomb, U.S. Nautical Ait Carl S 
N. S. Shaler, es E. S. Hol urt servat S ‘ a 
E. A. Sophocles, . John S S. Sure al's Of Sedg k 
F. H. Storer, - Charles SN Fr k Shel 
H. W. Torrey, H. H Alt tickn 
3.f Trowbridge, F. Vv 4 Nr aves W a 
Sereno Watson, Garrick Ms r } Whit 
J.D, Whitney, : 4. A. Woodhull Tr re Bacon, ! hes New York 
Justin Winsor, ni s. F. Fm al.sQ = — WF. Criftis. S t 
Francis Bacon, Yale College s Raird. S a . Ranhael } 
W. HK. Brewer, "9 Fm esse ls H adelphia 
D. C, Eaton, Elliot s I ry 
George P. Fisher, Willia Ros 
T. RK. Lounsbury, Theodor nrv A 
Lewis R. Packard, Charles Ra S. Gats 
Tracy Peck, Amare Heilprin, F 1 A \ s « \ is 
T. D. Seymour, S hobert P. Keep. Fasthar s han Georgia 
W.G. Sumner, “a Charies Francis A s ». Ox 
J. K. Thacher, : Gamialiel Bra 4. F Band 
A. Van Name, “ Elliot Cabot win Smith, Toront 
; W. D. Whitney, vas arles A. Cutter von Holst, University of Freiburg, Baden 
iy 8. Wells Williams, - ienry W.H al _ Priedrich Kapp, Berlin 
Theodore D. Woolsey, “* hn A. Lewis h or 
Henry P. Wright, 8 H Lodae \ 
Lucien Carr, Peabody Museum of Archeology Luigi Mont ru 
F.W. Putnam, “ " ; FLW slfr J ’ 
b. P. Todd, Amherst. J } Albert V. Dicey, ‘ 
5 Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University Fran an Fitzedward Hall, °° 
Wm. Hand Browne, , ' cC.C Robt. D. Osborn, “ 
Richard T. Ely, e “5 Tohn Robinson Flilis, Oxford 
B. L Gildersleeve, “a : Henr int Samue! Beal, Wark-on Tyne. 
D. C. Gilman, - Wm. } we Auguste Laugel, Paris. 


H. C. G. Brandt, Sheldon Amos, Alexandria. 
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Continued from first page. 


New York, Sing Sing. 
iy. HOLBROOA S Milttary Si 
opens Wednesday eve —_ Sept. 13. Address 
Rev. D. A, HOLBROOK, Ph.D 


} 
hool re 


New York, Sing Sing 
/ IGHLAND SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies and Children wili reopen Sept. 12 
Mrs. PENTZ and Miss Baz_ey, Principals. 


New York, Suspension on 
1% VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, §350 per annum. 
Wi-rrep A. Munro, A.M.. President. 
New YOrK, Tarrytown. 


$2 50. —At Mt. Hope 


Music and Art extra. 


Ladies’ Seminary. 


New York, Ut - 
Vf*s. PLAT TS SCHOOL for Young 
d Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made cure. 
Ont10, Cincinnati, 95 Park Avenue, W ‘alnut ee 
| ISS NOURSE'S French and Englis 
i Family School will reopen Sept. 20, in conne c sion 
with the Day School of Miss Stoirs and Miss Lupton, 
and also for the instruction of those preferring to study 
athome. Circulars on application. 


v4 Cincinnati. 
Mi AUBURNINSTITUTE for Young 
I adie s.--Beautiful location, large grounds. Tho 
rough scholarship. Best music and art a‘ivantages. 
Constant attention given to home and social culture. 
For circulars address H. THANE MILLER, President. 
Ounto, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE Female Seminary (on the Mt. 
~ Holyoke plan). 25th yr. opens Sept. 12,’83. Build 
ings enlarged and refurnished. For illus. circ. or cata 
logue, and other information, address Miss Evans, Prin. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1102 Walnut Street. 
/ LVINITY SCHOOL of the Protestant 

Episcopal Church in Philadelphia. The school 
opens on ee ae 8 the 20.h of September next. Appli 
cants for admission will meet the professors in the 
bulidings. on Woodland Avenue and Fiftieth street, at 
eleven o'clock on that day. For further information 
address Rev. Dr. CHILDS, Secretary of the Board. 


ry Loc ant St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philade + yhia, 
School for 


( “EORGE F. MARTIN’ 
7 Boys. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
] TSS ANABLE'S English and French 
Boarding and Day Sc hool for ,Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill, ; : 
A RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell's French and English Boarding and Day 


School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, P. O. Box 92. 
( GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies will open September 26. 
For circulars apply to Principals, 
Miss BONNEY, Miss F. FE. BENNETT, 
Miss DILLAYE, Miss S. J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1833 Chestnut St. 
t ie MISSES L. V. SMITH and R. 
Ashbridge’s Boarding and Day School for Y pas 
Ladies and Children will reopen September 25, 1883. 
Address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, State College P. O., Center Co. 
JENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 
Open to both sexes. Undenominational. Located 
in one of the most beautiful and healthful spots in the 
Allagheny region. No malaria. No demoralizing sur 
roundings. uition free. FIFTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Board and other expenses very low. Courses of study: 
Classical, Scientific (general), and Technical(agriculture 
chemistry, civil engineering, etc.), with a Classical anc 
Scientific Preparatory Departme nt. Fall term opens 
Sept. 1883. For catalogues, or any information, ac 
dre 88 Gko. W. ATHERTON, Pres. State College. 
VERMONT, Barre. 
JARRE ACADEM Y.—Fall term, thirty- 
second year, yr ins August 30. Healthful and 
charming location. ddress for catalogue, etc. 
CHas. A. SMITH, Sec retary. 


- Vrrointa, Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County. 
REENWOOD.— A Military School jor 
7 Boys and Young Men. Location: on east slope of 
Blue Ride e, immediately on Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, and 18 miles by rail from University of Virginia. 
Davip F, BoyD, Principal. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. 

l ARKHAM ACADEM Y.—A thoroughly 
d reliable College-Preparatory Sc hool for Buys. 
Its twentieth school year will begin Sept. : 

A. Mankitam, Principal. 


GERMANY, Rannover, 6 
V ISS HILKEN S Boarding-School fo» 
Z Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, M 


2 Grosse Barlinge. 
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NOW IS THE tIME TO PLANT 
POT-GROWN 


STRAWBERRIES 


to secure a good crop next season. Our plants are in 
the finest condition. Catalogue containing full cultural 
directions mailed FREE. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARKY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. 


Trust Co. 


Also makes 


Missour! 


Offers the safest securities in the market. 


a specialty of 
7 Per Cent. 


Farm Loans, secured by DRED OF TRUST, being a first 
lien upon the property. Interest payable semi-annually 
at the CHEMICAL Natl Nal BANK, N. Y Collection laws 
effective and speedy. Safety proved oy ten years’ ex 
perience. For full particulars and references address 


A. CRANDALL, President, 


Sedalia, Mo. 


) TOR o., . ae , 
IRINCE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York. 
(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue.) 
All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and 
sold on Commission. 
Private telegraph-wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
Baltimore, Washington, Boston, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
and Rie hmond, Va. 


— N BROTHERS & CO.,, 
50 WALL STREET, 
IssUE COMMERCIAL anpD TKAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


F  Gpctentoria PEABODY & Co., 
1 Nassau St., N. Y.; 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
EXCHANGE AND LETTFRS OF CREDIT J GREAT | 

BRITAIN AND THE CONTINEN 
Correspondents : 
BARING BROTHERS & Co., London; 
PERIER FRERES & CoO., Paris; 
MENDELSSOHN & Co., Bertin. 


, P. TURNER & CO., 
° 207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALERS IN RATLWAY BONDS. 


Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence | 
solicited. | 

| 

| 





j ORTGAGE LOANS negotiated on Nex 
Orleans property. 8 perce nt. guaranteed. Ad 
dre ss FERGUS KERNAN, Att'y-at-Law, 22 Carondelet, N. O. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD | 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 
The steamers of this Company will sail every Wednes 
day and Saturiay from Bremen Pier, foot of Third 


j 
} 
Street, Hoboken 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO LO: ONDON, HAVRE, AND 
B 


First Cabin, $100; Second ¢ coin, $60; Steerage, $30; 
Prepaid Steerage Ce rtific ates, $22. 

For freight or passage Wy oe to 

UELRICHS & CU., AGENTS, 

2 ‘Sowing Green. = 


~Unmounted I -hotographs | 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing ae ta ere of famous original paintings, 
sculpture architecture,etc. Price, cabinet size, $1 50 
perdozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue, 5,000 
subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention the Nation. 


P » 

Wadsworth Bros. Flowland, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 

&4 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

¢# Catalogues free on application. 


VICTOR TRICYCLES. 
Highest class work ; new features. Send 3-cent stamp 


for Illustrated Catalogue. 
OVERMAN WHEEL Co., Hartford, Conn. 
E ND for Cotehwus of American Poetry 


from the Collection of the late C. Fisk Harris, of 
Providence. . T. TIBBITTS, Providence, R. I 


Mac “onal an&Co.’s 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HANDEL'S LIFE. 


THE apy OF GEO. F. 
By W.S. Rockstro. 
by om Grove, D.C.L. 


HANDEL. 
With an Introduction 
12mo, $2 50, 


FOLK TALES OF 
L. B. Day 


BENGAL. By 
12mo, $1. 


“All the stories are marked by quaintness and 
simplicity.""—St. James's Gazette. 


LYRICS OF 
By George Meredith. 


THE 


16mo, 


POEMS AND 
Joy of Earth. 


21 75. 


PHILIP VAN ARTE- 
Ashley, B.A. 


JAMES 
VELDE. 


AND 

By W.J 12mo, $2. 

ENGLISH TOWNS & 
By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
illustrations and map. Svo, #4. 


DISTRICTS. 
With 


“The tourist will find tn this volume a suggestive 
companion, who, without appealing to his credulity, 
will largely aid him in recalling on each ancient sit: 
and under each venerable tower, the associations of a 
real, though shadowy, past.’’"—Academy,. 





THE POLITICS. 
with Analysis and Critical 
Welldon, M.A. 12mo, €2 50. 


ARISTOTLE. — 
Translated, 
Notes, by J. C. 


SPINOZA. By James 
With Portrait. 


12mo, $2. 


A SFUDY OF 
Martineau, LL.D., D.D. 
Second edition, revised. 

“A very faithful and pleasant account of the philoso 
pher’s life, in some respects fuller than any that has yet 
been published in England. It embodies every 
thing that is to be known, and the story—a somewhat 
meagre one, unfortunately—could not be better told.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


Francis Galton’s New Book. 


NQUIRIES INTO HUMAN FaA- 
culty and its Development. By Francis 
Galton, F. R.S., author of ‘ Hereditary 
Genius,’ ete. 8vo, cloth, $3. 

“ His book affords agreat amount of instruction, and 


cannot fail to stimulate further inquiry into the fasci 
nating themes of which it treats.’’— Boston Traveller 

“The book is of universal and profound interest to 
every thoughtful human being. It is the beginning of 
a new study of an old subject, which, if we are wise 
will one day far inthe future make the human race a 
race of aristocrats."—N. ¥. World. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
Analysis. By Percy Faraday Frankland, 
Ph.D., B.Se., F.C.S., Demonstrator of Prac 
tical and Agricuitural Chemistry in the 
Normal School of Science and Royal School 
of Mines, South Kensington Museum, Found 

Leitfaden fiir die Agricultur 

12mo, cloth, #2. 


ed upon 
Chemische Analyse. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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The Week. 


rut Foster-Hoadly correspondence in Ohio 
has culminated in the publication of a most 
remarkable letter. Governor Foster's original 
charge was that Judge Hoadly had admitted 
toa friend, who in turn told the Governor, 
that his (Hoadly’s) nomination had cost him 
$50,000. The Judge denied the assertion, 
ind called for the name of the informant. 
Ihe latter person bas now come before the 
public in a letter to the Governor, which is 
signed J. H. Woodward, and is one of the 
most interesting contributions to political 
literature that have seen the light for many 
i day Mr. 
fession—for that is what it amounts to— 
with an expression of deep regret that the 
Governor had betrayed him. 


Woodward prefaces his con 


He Says he was 
eoing 
Democrats on his candidacy, and went to the 
Judge to talk the matter over. 


over the State to get the opinions of 


lle was con 
vinced that the Judge was ‘** being robbed’ 
ind ‘‘would coutinue to be robbed,” and 
what the Judge told him confirmed his view. 
While the Judge did not say that his nomina 
tion cost him $50,000, ‘‘he did say that 
it bad cost him a great deal of money,” 
eaving the impression on Mr. Woodward's 
mind that $50,000 was about the figure. 
Mr. Woodward went at once to Governor 
Foster and laid all this information before 
him. Why a Democrat should be thus eager 
to communicate secret information of so valu 
able a character to a Republican Governor 
who is so skilful a politician as Mr. Foster is, 
Mr. Woodward says he did it 
under the seal of confidence,” and his grief 


is not clear. 


it the alleged betrayal takes a form of expres 


sion at once so pathetic and so unique that we 
would not fora moment think of attempting 
to summarize it. Hesays : ‘1 am sorry that 
you have in any way alluded to this matter, 
because I think the Judge did not want any 
publicity given to it. In fact, he said none of 
this talk was to be printed, and I know that 
he did not want the public to Know that 
the thing had been so expensive. To make 
it public was painful to him, and had | 
thought that after two campaigns of your 
own you would have so little sympathy for 
t fellow-soldier, I would not have told you 
anything about it. 1 expected a better feeling 
from you toward my friend, but iastead of 
riving him your sympathy you give the whole 
thing away to the public. This is not fair to 
the Judge ortome. If you cannot be trusted 
with an occasional Democratic secret, I will 
The whol 


to Judge 


not tell you any more of them.’ 
iffair is likely to be so ‘** painful 
Hloadly as to give a powerful impetus to his 
ilready strong desire for a ‘* new and living 
Democracy 


Senator Butler, of South Carolina, at a meet 
ngof the State Grange and Agricultural Soci 
ty last week, said that the labor of the 


State was becoming more unsettled every 


year’; that never ‘‘ had negro labor been more 
unreliable and worthless than now that 


‘200,000 negro laborers could be safely 


spared”; that he wanted them ‘to go to 
Kansas, Indiana, or anywhere else,’ and was 
ready ‘‘to supply their places with Mor 
mon laborers.” These assertions are rather 


surprising, in view of the frequent reports 
of the rapid advance of the South in in 
At the time of the Kan 


sas migration several vears ago it Was charged 


dustrial prosperity 


at the South that the movement had a po 
litical origin, and was not due to HUN lack 
of a comfortable living for the negroes at 
home It is curious at this late date to 
hear a leading Southerner recommend a 
like migration as a desperate and neces 
sary remedy for labor troubles Phat Se 
nator Butler does not represent the opinion 
even of his own State in this matter appears 
from the fact that at the Grange meeting 
‘his views were warmly opposed, some of 
the speakers showing that his conclusions 
were erroneous, the production of cotton hay 
ing increased 150 per cent. in the State 
under the present system of labor, and other 
crops in proportion.” The difficulty at the 
South seems to be political rather than in 
dustrial, when a representative statesman con 
fesses in this wild way his inability to cop 
with the problems of his time. Before getting 
rid of her black laborers the South should be 
prepared with substitutes for them, and there 


f social barbarism to be 


are still some traces 
removed before 200.000 Mormons even could 


be induced to immigtate 


Mrs. M. M. Haughn has published a card 
in the Galveston News with regard to the 
murder of her husband, in which s! 


le posi 
} tat 


tively denies ever having made the statement 


that she suspected the murderer to have been 


a negro who sought to avenge a wrong 
done a daughter or sister She states that 


no such cause existed, that her husband was a 


stanch friend of the blacks, and, finally, tha 


she suspects noone at all, The ecard is digt 

fied and temperate in tone; but we suppose 
it will not prevent ingenious speculations as t 
whom Mrs. Haughn would say she suspected 
if she did not say she suspected nobody. The 
methods of reasoning hitherto ad rte Lin the 


case would lead to the conclusion that Mrs 





Haughn would attribute the 
4 Lj} , ; } * nN 
Kuklux, but for the fact that she is herself in 


such fear of them that she is forced to deny 


that she suspects them : the denial, therefore 
isa strong proof of the existence of the Ku 
Klux in Marion ( ty 

Phe red abuses in the Norfolk Navy 
vard are yet to be investigated. Mr. Dezen 
dorf, who preferred the charges, says that 
Commodore May ne of the persons impli 
cated by them, was directed to convene a 
board of officers to investigate the matter; that 
this board was composed of junior officers, 
whose report would have to be submitted to 
Mayo and passed upon by him; that the com 
plainant objected to this proceeding, which 


would really be the ¢ is of M i\ \ 


gating Mayo and sitt 


Mayo’ that the compa nt w 

Board, and gave in writi! his re 

making any stat 1 

demanded a ¢ t 

ifticers of equal rank wit la () 

lav opinion on a qu 

teries of naval methods w 

value; but anv lavma \ s 
micht venture to say S ( 

that his reputation as I 

seriously affected by a \ 
conduct auainst One Of its fice t \ 
amined and decided by th 

unless the rules of th Navy 
scribe such # cours 

The New Hampshire S 
apparently as far ft i! . 
Conyressnial i ke - iG if 

‘dark horss as tits 
were, and for 
that he is in alliar Wi h 

i remarkal t i s y 4 
influence am ! \ vos 
that a mer SUS l 
‘ ind date s fata { 
for elect \ 

dark hors i \ 
be shown to | Wait 
the bosses ‘ 

ly In view this 

ir contemy ‘ \ 
( h il } eT ‘ ) k \\ 

lemonstrate s \ \ 
the Rey l i arty \ . 
stacle oO tl i > 
Appeals of sk \ ‘ 
1 is « 1 Mr. ¢ 
In his m ht ¥ 
true welfare whi s i il ! 
Welfare ff Mr. ¢ i H i 
tl To rh \ eTs 1 N \ | l 
and this fact is pu int ies ( 
ted s 

Polk, th fa = ss Trea ! 
was on Th rsday greativ t his \ Su ‘ 
and the general satisfac n | ( iv 
seeans, convicted of emt i th ry 
tixing the penalty at twenty years impris 
ment and the fine at the whole amount taken 
by him The trial has been ve r\ short, and 
the jury, reported to be a very ignorant 
body of men, were practically instructed t 
convict. The result will do something for 
the reputation of iry trial, but not much 


No one has ever doubted that convictions may 
be got out of an ignorant jury by a charge of 
this sort, and the danger is that the prisoner 

counsel, who have moved for a new trial, may 
yet be able to find flaws in it, particularly as 
it is said to be the longest charge ever made 
by a judge. We sincerely hope that Polk 
may have toserve out his term; but he proba 
bly thinks that the sentence is a very severe 
one, considering that, after all, he only 
embezzled some public money which did not 
belong to bim, but to the State's creditor: 
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Can a State, he would no doubt say, which 
habitually robs its creditors, fairly provide 
similar offence 


such heavy penalties for a 


against itself? 


There are some things about the political 
situation in Virginia which are encouraging 
Both the 
admit 


and others which are discouraging. 
Mahone and the Democratic leaders 
that the balance of power is held by the 
negroes, and both are therefore cultivating the 
colored vote. This will not only insure a 
fair election and a fair count, but it will begin 
the work of eliminating the color line from 
the politics of the State. Nothing could be 
desirable than this. The dis 
couraging aspect of the situation is the 
ubandoument by all parties of even a pre 
tence of further opposition to repudiation. 
The utter deworalization of public sentiment 
in Virginia on this question is due mainly to 
Senator Mahone, and Senator Mahone’s power 
for evil would have been very much less had 
he not been sustained by the patronage of a 
Republican national administration, and en- 
short 


more most 


couraged by the open sympathy of 
sighted leaders of the Republican party. 


The suicide of Mr. Barca, which at first 
was ascribed to the pressure of financial em- 
barrassments caused by high living in Wash- 
ington, has moved some of our contempora- 
ries to moralize quite impressively on the 
extravagance of Washington society. In 
their opinion the social habits of the capital 
are of the most lavish and wasteful kind, so 
that people of moderate income cannot hold 
any position without ruining them- 
selves or stealing. This is a great mistake. 
In fact, the social tone of Washington is 
very simple, unpretending, and unexacting 
compared with that of New York. There 
is infinitely less ‘‘style” and display there 
than here. Although a large income will, 
of course, give certain advantages, there is 
probably no large city in the United States 
in which money, for its own sake, counts 
for as little as it does in Washington. In 
the circles which are called “the best,” a 
good many gentlemen and ladies are moving 
who are known to be comparatively poor, and 
who are unembarrassed in their social rela- 
tions by the scantiness of their means. The 


social 


steady influx of wealthy people from all parts 


of the country who spend their winters in 
Washington, may be calculated to change this 
gradually, but the change is at any rate slow. 
As things are at present, an income which 
would scarcely be called ‘‘respectable” in 
New York will go a great way in Wasbing- 
ton, and it is a well-known fact that many for- 
eign diplomats prefer this post, for a time at 
least, for the very reason that it en bles them 
to live modestly and to save money, 


The Western newspapers have discovered a 
new field for professional enterprise which 
goes far beyond anything hitherto dreamed of. 
An heiress directory has been published by 
one St. Louis journalist, giving the names, 
ages, and incomes of the girls of the place, 
together with such descriptions of their ap- 
pearance as would be likely to interest gen- 
tlemen on the lookout for wives. To ‘* beat” 


this, arival is getting up a beauty match. A 
coupon ticket is printed in his paper, which 
every reader is requested to cut out and 
fill up with the name of the handsomest 
woman in St. Louis, and return to the 
office. The editor will in time an 
nounce the result. Colleges which are con- 
sidering the advisability of founding profes- 
sorships of journalism will see from such cases 
as these that the practical newspaper art is 
something which can never be taught by a 
professor. The knack of knowing what will 
“take” and sell in a particular community is 
a pure literary gift, and a man in whom it is 
not born can never get it by study, no matter 
how deeply he goes into the theory of jour 


due 


nalism 


A tourist writes to the Times, complain 
ing of the great discomforts of travelling 
in the Yosemite, which he msists are not at 
all necessary. The first morning after leaving 
San Francisco the traveller has to go to a hotel 
which is rather worse than a ‘second-class 
3owery tavern”; he has for breakfast ‘* lea- 
thery steak,” ‘‘sogged potatoes,” bad bread, 
and ‘‘ vile coffee.” At the next stopping- 
place, Coarse Gold Gulch, he has to pay $2 
or $3 for ‘‘ French claret,” which it is need- 
less to say is neither French nor claret. At 
the best hotel in the Yosemite, the windows 
have no blinds, and it costs twenty-five cents 
to have your boots blacked. The local excuse 
given for these deficiencies is one very com- 
monly heard in resorts throughout the Urited 
States : ‘‘ Well, a man must not expect all his 
comforts when he comes here.” ‘‘G. H.,” how- 
ever, insists that this spirit is a dangerous one 
for those who provide resorts for the public, 
for there are places in Europe where the 
comfort of the tourist is really studied, and 
these compete with resorts such as ours— 
where complaints of any kind are sternly 
frowned down—and draw off from them a 
large amount of travel which they would oth- 
erwise get. ‘‘G. H.”’ is evidently a European 
who certainly does not understand how 
Americans enjoy discomfort ; and the warm- 
hearted way in which he speaks of the Alps, 
and the contempt he expresses for the Yo- 
semite, will be easily understood by the Cali- 
fornia hotel-men. It is painful, however, to 
see such a letter published in a leading Ameri- 
can newspaper without at least some protest 
from the editor. 


There has been during the week a marked 
decrease in many kinds of business, traceable 
directly to the telegraphers’ strike. This is 
especially true of the speculative operations in 
grain, provisions, stocks, etc., which cannot 
be conducted without the assurance of prompt 
and trustworthy telegraphic service. Other 
causes also, chief among which have been the 
failures in the shoe and leather trade, have in- 
duced a further conservative feeling on the 
part of capital, which is superabundant for 
loans on collateral security, but very reluc- 
tant to take hold for actual investment. The 
money market as thus affected is in a very re- 
markable, almost unprecedented, condition. 
Money is freely offered on the Stock Ex 
chavge at 14 per cent. per annum for call 
loans on collaterals of railway stocks, aud 


| weapon. 


only a small part of what is offered is 
taken, even at these extraordinary rates. 
The new railroad projects, involving not less 
than three or four thousand miles in various 
degrees of progress in all parts of the United 
States, are being carried through with capital 
previously provided. The crop prospects are 
everywhere steadily improving beyond the 
expectations of the most sanguine a few weeks 
ago. Food of every kind will undoubtedly be 
very cheap during the next year, and, with the 
lower cost of living, labor, like capital, will be 
cheaper. One effect likely to result soon from 
this condition of things, however, is an ad- 
vance in the prices of all first-class dividend 
and interest-paying securities. 


According to a despatch from Berlin, Pro 
fessor Putlitz, who committed suicide on 
Wednesday, killed himself because he had 
‘‘drawn a death-lot in a so-called American 
duel.” This seems to indicate a misunder 
standing in Berlin, not only of the Ameri- 
can duel, but of the American character. 
Of course, we have nothing to say against 
the settlement of quarrels by the suicide of 
the person who draws the longer or shorter 
of two pieces of pauper. The method is in 
itself no more unreasonable than their settle- 


| ment by a fight with knives, pistols, or shot- 


guns, and on some accounts a death-lot duel 
would be an improvement on any species 
now known. It insures the death of one 
principal, and thus has a far surer probative 
force than any of the ordinary kinds of 
single combat now in use, in which neither of 
the combatants may be hurt, or both be so 
injured as to make it impossible to say what 
the result does prove. The pitchfork duel 
lately fought at High Grove, Ky., forci- 
bly illustrates this. The principals were two 
farm laborers, and the origin of their quarrel 
is not given. Whatever the precise issue 
between them may have been, however, 
they determined to settle it with pitch- 
forks ; Wilkes maintaining his side with a 
long - handled two - pronged fork, and Mc- 
Dougal his with a short-handled four-pronged 
The result is that both duellists are 
wounded, probably mortally, and with what 
effect upon the merits of the controversy no 
one can tell, The death-lot duel, on the other 


| hand, disposes of the controversy altogether. 


Again, as everybody knows, the settlement 
of disputed questions by lot is a primitive 
form of trial, which was once very popular 


| with all branches of our great and wise race, 


and its revival now among our Teutonic rela- 
tives is, apart from all other considerations, an 
interesting episode in the history of the insti- 
tution. 





But for all this, the Germans should not be 
misled by the late Professor Putlitz’s ex- 
ample into supposing that the death-lot is a 
common form of duel in America. Almost 
every species of duel except this has flourished 
here, and Europeans who want novelties in 
duels can easily find them ‘‘in our midst.” 
The duel with knives in a darkened room is 
said to have been much liked, and to have 
produced good results in Texas. The duel in 
which the combatants are tied to each other, or 
to a table, with the knife-arm free, has been 
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found wonderfully effective wherever it has 
been resorted to; everybody knows of the 
rifle duel with a rest, to get a good aim. 
These are really American forms of the duel 
peculiar to the country, just as much so as 
the club duel in the North, the peculiarity 
of which is that it always terminates plea- 
santly without bloodshed and in a restora- 
tion of amicable feeling, no matter how ser- 
ous the ‘‘insults’””» may have been which 
led to the trouble. But notwithstanding its 
many advantages, we doubt if the death-lot 
duel will ever become popular here. There is 
a refined rationality about it, a neatness, a ce- 
lerity, a certainty, which is not suited to the 
duelling classes as we know them. The 
chance of ‘‘slaying” your adversary is an 
essential part of the American duel, and this 
can never be replaced with us by the chance 
of seeing him slay himself. 





Mr. Albert Rhodes, recently Consul of the 
United Statefat Rouen, France, in a consular 
report discusses the adulteration of wines in 
France. As proof that this adulteration is 
carried on there to avery great extent, he 
cites the fact that the French Government 
has found itself obliged, in the interest of 
public health, to establish laboratories for the 
analysis of wines and other liquids which are 
distributed throughout the principal towns of 
France Indeed, there could be no stronger 
proof of the existence of this abuse than the 
obligation the Government feels itself under 
to do something to limit its evil consequences. 
Mr. Rhodes very pertinently says that if the ar- 
tificial wine made in France is not good for 
French people, it is not good for Americans, and 
that, therefore, the French have no right to 
find fault with our Government if it thinks of 
taking measures to subject the imported arti- 
cle to an equally thorough analysis. This 
will undoubtedly still more cut down the im 
portation of French wines, which has already 
perceptibly decreased of late years, and it will 
enlarge the field of another method to deceive 
the public which has for years been extensive- 
ly practised in this country—namely, the 
practice of selling California wines under a 
French or German label. These California 
wines are undoubtedly better for the health 
of the consumer than aduiterated foreign 
wines. But it is nevertheless the selling 
of a cheap article for a high price under 
false pretences. It is hardly necessary to add 
that the extent to which this swindle is carried 
on is made possible only by that silliness 
which is always ready to pay for the foreign 
name, and thus invites deception. This prac- 
tice, of course, benefits not the wine-grower, 
who has to sell his product under its right 
name, but only the middle man, who puts the 
foreign label on it. 


The fancy in the mind of the British investor 
that the Confederate bonds will sooner or 
later be paid by somebody or other, is one of 
those delusions which no amount of experi 
ence seems to be able to cure, and specu- 
lators are still able at short intervals to get 
up a boom on the strength of it, which no 
doubt enables them to make a considerable 
sum of money. It appears from a published 
interview with Judge Lochrane, of Georgia, 


that the legal ground upon which the investor 
has been induced to rely has at length been dis 
covered. The Fourteenth Amendment, our 
readers are aware, declares that neither the 
United States nor any State shall assume or 
pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of 
insurrection or rebellion against the United 
States, and makes any such debt or obligation 
wholly void. It has always been difficult for 
Americans to understand how it was that the 
British investor was persuaded to believe that 
the difficulty presented by this amendment 
could be surmounted. It now appears that 
what he is told is that the Fourteenth Amend 
ment is ‘‘ unconstitutional,” and can be set 
aside by the Southern States, whose readmis 
sion into the Unton was based upon their 
ratification of it 
legal bait, he is persuaded next to infer that 


Lured on by this attractive 


if he only buys enough bonds, and creates 
enough pressure, the Southern States will be 
vin to clamor to have the Fourteenth Amend 
ment set aside and the Confederate debt 
assumed either by them or the United States 
The pressure is, it seems, to take the form 
of ‘“ boycotting.” The South needs emi 
grants, and is expecting an English emi 
gration. <All the English bondholders will 
have to do, therefore, is to form a league 
to keep emigration out of the South—to pre 
vent the South from being settled. We must 
not forget to add that the legal basis of this 
scheme rests on opinions furnished by 
‘Dutch and French jurists.” 

The British investor evidently does not un 
derstand this country, and it is apparently 
hopeless to attempt to teach the genera 
tion now on the stage. Fascinated as it is by 
the brilliant prospect, it will probably go on 
at intervals of a year or so buying Confederate 
bonds, on the strength of the opinion of 
French and Dutch jurists that the Fourteenth 
Amendment is unconstitutional; but it seems 
to us that it is not too much to hope that the 
rising generation of investors, the little inno 
cent children now playing with their toys in 
their happy British homes, may be taught as 
they grow up that it is imprudent to buv 
these securities, and that they had better 
turn their attention to other classes of in 
vestments. By beginning early with them, 
and accustoming them to look upon the bonds 
as worthless; by using the family investment 
in the debt to light fires with; by having 
trunks lined with it, and soon, some good 
might be accomplished by prudent parents 
Something might be done, too, inthe schools 
unless, indeed, in cases where the hallucina 
tion is hereditary. For an hereditary belief 
that the Confederate bonds will ultimately be 
paid it is hard to suggest any remedy, except 
that which thus far seems to have produced 
no relief—constant attempts to get the money 

The late Peter Goelet, of this city, who died 
a few years since, was a millionaire on a 
quiet scale, and as he died unmarried his 
property descended to his nephews. <A law 
yer named Wolf has now appeared, who 
‘‘claims” to have found evidence showing 
that Mr. Goelet contracted a marriage in In 
diana in 1845; that a child was born in 1847; 
that the mother died within three weeks; that 





the child was left with a quardian, who subs« 


quently reported it dead, too, Far otherwise 
was the fact, for the poor little remote Indians 
child lived to grow up to be a woman, mat 


ried one George Myers, and now Mrs. Geor 
Myers lays claim to the Goelet estate in New 
York Mr Wolf saVS he has been at work 


on this little matter ever since ISSO, and ** has 
written tive thousand letters about it x 
ple often complain of the want of romances 
New York life, but no millionsire ever dies hen 


Without showing how unfounded the charg: 
is. Mr. Wolf expresses great surprise that 
his discovery should have been mad 


kept quiet 


i 


i 
for he wanted it 


The practice of giving a letter of nm 
mendation to a man, and then follow 
a private note saving that he is not to be trusted 
out of sight, has been in 
Georgia by the Clerk of the Hancock Supenor 
Court, Mr. J. T. Andrews, 
: 


having committed bigamv and 


applied to Mr. Andrews for a letter explainin 


that the bicamist Revnolds was © another man 
of the same nam This he most obliging!y 
gave, writing to the editor of the Levi 

Dispatch fully onthe subject. But on the same 


day he sent another letter to the same edit 


explaining that he had ‘fined up” the first 
because of Reynolds's ‘ great) distre s about 
his trouble and to euable him t Wind up 
his business He adds, thoughtfully, that 


‘after reflection he has decided to wit! 


draw the first communication as being entirely 
false 

Inthe House of nmonson Monday thes 
Canal question was again brought up, and re 
sulted in a victory for the Government, whicl 


a month age would hardly have been predict 


ed. Sir Stafford Northcote moved an address 


to the Queen, praving that in anv canal neg 
tintions she would decline to recognize thie 
claims of the existing companv to a mono 


poly. Mr. Norwood offered an amendment 
declaring that it was undesirable to prejudm 
the action of the Government, and that th: 
House declined to pass any resolution on the 
subject. This amendment was supported by 
Mr. Gladstone, and carried by a vote of 2s2 
to 183, the Parnellites abstaining from voting 
Mr. Gladstone bas therefore succeeded in get 
ting exactly what he most needed—a_ post 
ponement of the whole matter. He explained, 
in the course of his speech, that the monopoly 
question would have to be settled in the 
courts of Egy pt 


The fate of the informer Carey was pre- 
cisely what nearly everybody expected it 
would be. He had a mortal enemy in every 
“Irish patriot” the world over, and his assassi 


nation was only a question of opportunity. 
There will be no sympathy for him from any 
quarter. He was the most cowardly member 
of one of the most cowardly and bloody con 
spiracies of modern times, and only escaped 
the legal penalty of his crime by betraying 
his associates. He was shot because he was 
an informer, but he merited death because he 
was an accomplice in murder. His slayer 
stands an excellent chance of being hanged for 
murder, of which he is as much guilty as he 
would have been had he shot an innocent man 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


[Wepsespay, July 25, to Tugspay, July 31, 1883, In 
clusive. } 


DOMESTIC 


Durntinc Wednesday the vexatious delay of 
business on all commercial telegraph lines 
throughout the country still continued, neither 
strikers nor employers showing any signs of 
yielding. Negotiations had, however, been 
secretly going on, and at 4 o’clock in the after 
noon it became known that the American 
Rapid Company had effected a compromise 
with the Brotherhood. While both sides de- 
clared that the agreement was satisfactory, 
they declined to make its terms public for the 
present. It is generally understood, how 
ever, that the basis of the agreement is 
a full recognition of tbe Brotherhood, an 
increase of ten per cent. in all salaries, 
eight hours for a day’s work, seven hours 
for a night’s work, and extra pay for all Sun- 
day work. On Monday these terms were re 
ported to be false. It was said that the appa- 
rent concession of the Rapid Company had 
been made by agreement with the strikers in 
order to force other companies to compromise. 
An incident of Thursday was the so-called 
‘discharge” in Washington of seven first- 
class operators who had signed an agreement 
to strike on that day unless some action 
should be taken looking to a compromise. 
The operators assert that Superintendent 
Zeublin appealed to them to remain, and 
when they refused he discharged them, alleg- 
ing that they had wilfully mutilated the com- 
pany’s business. This charge has created great 
indignation, and threats of a suit are made. 
The Produce Exchange of this city on Friday 
passed a resolution favoring inquiries as to 
the feasibility of building a line of telegraph 
for their own use and that of other exchanges 
in the larger cities. On Saturday the Western 
Union in this city took down its notices re- | 
ceiving all messages ‘‘ subject to delay.” On 
Tuesday the situation was practically un- 
changed, neither side showing signs of yield- 
ing. 


President Arthur left Washington on Mon- 
day for the Louisville, Ky., Exposition, and 
for an extended Western tour. He does not 
expect to return until the latter part of Sep- 
tember. 


The Civil-Service Commissioners have re- 
cently given a decision which some of the 
friends ot the reform fear will defeat the real 
purpose of the new law. Toa question sub- 
mitted by Secretary Folger, whether or not a 
woman drawing $900 salary could be pro- 
moted to a $1,200 position without a competi- 
tive examination, they have returned an an- 
swer in the affirmative. In response to the 
question whether or not competitive examina- 
tions would be required for promotions in the 
three grades, from a $1,200 clerkship to an 
$1,800 clerkship, they answered that the usual 
pass examinations would be all that was ne- 
cessary. 


The Government has recently established an 
agency in Massachusetts for the examination 
of the Government bank-note and bond paper. 
it becaine necessary to appoint ten counters 
who should be experts. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Evans appointed ten friends 
who were not experts. The appointments 
came before Secretary Folger, and he refused 
to confirm them. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has 
written a letter to Secretary Folger in regard 
to the operations of his office, in which he 
states that the estimated annual reduction of 
internul taxation is $42,637,563. The total 
receipts for the last fiscal year were $144,553, - 
366. 


A call for outstanding 34 per cent. Govern- 
ment bonds was issued by the Treasury De- 
partment at Washington on Thursday after- 
noon. 

In the District Criminal Court at Washing 
fon on Monday Judge Wy lie rendered a deci. 
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sion overruling the motion to quash the indict- 
ment in the Kellogg Star-route case. 

The Virginia Democratic State Convention 
met in Lynchburg on Wednesday. There 
was alarge attendance. After severa! speeches, 
the Convention adopted a series of resolutions. 
These oppose avy increase of taxation ; accept 
as final the recent (Readjuster) settlement of 
the State debt; favor immediate abolition of 
the internal-revenue system; approve a tariff 
plank which is the same as that of the Ohio 
Democrats (which may be taken to mean al- 
most anything); oppose mixed schools; de- 
mand economy, real civil-service retorm, and 
anti-Machine methods; and finally arraign the 
national and State administrations. 

The Massachusetts State Republican Com- 
mittee on Tuesday designated Boston as the 
place of holding the State Convention, and 
Sept. 19 as the date. Charles R. Codman, of 
Boston, was invited to preside. 

The Massachusetts Senate accepted the ma- 
jority Tewksbury report on Thursday with- 
out debate by a strict party vote. This 
finished all the business, and the Legislature 


adjourned after the longest session on record 


in that Commonwealth. 

The Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives passed the Stewart Congressional Appor- 
tionment Bill on Wednesday, but it was re- 
jected by the Senate on Thursday. The 
deadlock continues. New bills were intro- 
duced on Tuesday. 

A conference of Republican members of 
the New Hampshire Legislature was held on 
Thursday, but no solution of the Senatorial 
contest was reached. Mr. Chandler lost 
twenty-five votes on Friday. Or Tuesday 
Mr. Chandler’s vote was reduced to 21 
Austin F. Pike received 80. 

Charles W. Copeland & Co., shoe manufac- 
turers, of Boston, on Monday indefinitely 
suspended, and their liabilities will amount 
to $750,000, which the firm says it has suf- 
ficient assets to cover. Firms in New York, 
Baltimore, and Norfolk, Va., also suspended 
on account of connection with the Boston 
firm. 

The assignment of Shaw Brothers to Fer- 
dinand A. Wyman, an attaché of the firm, 
was also made in Boston on Monday. It in- 
cludes all the large assets—real estate, stock, 
and personal property. This firm owns 
more than 1,500,000 acres of land in Maine, 
and immense tracts in Nomhern New York, 
New Brunswick, and the Province of Que- 
bec. The firm employed in various capa- 
cities between ten and fifteen thousand peo- 


ple, the annual product of whose labor is | 


valued at between $3,000,000 and $5,000,000. 
At the beginning of the present year the firm’s 


| quick assets were estimated at $3,179,256 ; 


other assets, $2,362,256; total, $5,541,512. 
Direct liabilities, $737,000. The creditors of 
Shaw Brothers are chiefly Maine, Boston, 
and New York banks, and some of the largest 
hide and leather houses in Boston. 

Ex-State Treasurer Polk, of Tennessee, was 
on Thursday found guilty of embezzlement by 
a jury, which fixed the penalty at imprison 
ment in the penitentiary for twenty years and 
a tine to the full amount of the embezzlement. 

Comptroller Allan Campbell, of this city, 
resigned his office on Friday afternoon, on 
account of ill health. His successor has not 


yet been appointed. 


Judge Bockes, of this State, has denied, 
without costs, the mandamus in the Union 
College matter, which sought to compel the 
attendance of Governor Cleveland, Lieutenant- 
Governor Hill, and other State officers ex- 
officio members of the Board of Trustees of 
Union College, ata meeting called for August 2. 

The will of the late Henry L. Kendall, of 
Providence, R. I., leaves to the Public Library 
of that city the income of about $175,000. 

The persons appointed by the Court to ap 
praise the estate of the late Henry W. Long 
fellow, the poet, have filed their report in Bos 


secretary was with nim until 2 A. 
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ton, from which it appears that Mr. Longfel- 
low left property the appraised value of which 
is $356,320 80. 

A reunion of several hundred members of 
John Morgan’s famous Confederate command 
took place at Lexington, Ky., on Wednesday. 

A merchants’ caravan was attacked by 
Apaches near Arispe, Mexico, on Sunday. 
The merchants were defeated in an engage 
ment, and one was killed and another wound- 
ed. The Indians plundered the train of goods 
and $5,000 in silver. 

Onondaga, a small village of Michigan, was, 
on July 23, almost swept away by a cyclone, 
which also visited Eaton County with destruc 
tive effects. 

Twenty-three persons were killed and many 
injured ‘by a railroad accident on the Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg line, near Carlyon, 
N. Y., on Friday night. An express train 
came in collision with a freight car. 

The body of Captain Webb, the English 
swimmer who lost his life in an attempt to 
swim the rapids of Niagara, was found and 
fully identified at Lewiston, about six miles 
below Niagara, on Saturday. The inquest 
showed that death probably resulfed from the 
shock received in the whirlpool rapids, and 
not from drowning. 

Montgomery Blair died at his country home 
at Silver Springs, Md., on Friday. He was 
seventy years of age. His father was a pro- 
minent Democratic editor of Washington 
from 1830 to 1845. Montgomery was well 
known in early life as a lawyer and judge in 
Missouri. In 1852 he removed to Maryland. 
He became a Republican after the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. President Lincoln 
appointed him his first Postmaster-General. 
He held that office from 1861 to 1864, and ip- 
stituted many notable improvements. After 
1864 he acted with the opponents of the Re- 
publican party, and was an ardent supporter 
of Tilden in 1876. 

Sefior Don Francisco Barca, Spanish Minis- 
ter to the United States, shot and killed him- 
self in his rooms in the Albemarle Hotel, New 
York, between two o’clock and sunrise on Sun- 
day morning. He had arrived in this city 
from Washington July 20, and was making 
preparations for the departure of his wife 
and daughter to Europe on August 1. His 
M., and 
left him in his usual spirits. Before com- 
mitting the deed he wrote twenty letters 
of farewell and explanation to various per- 
sons, but it does not yet appear that he 
clearly revealed the reason for the act in any 
one of them. It is supposed that he was de 
spondent on account of bis indebtedness in 
this country caused by extravagant expendi- 
ture. Others think that the proposed de- 
parture of his wife affected his spirits. He 
was fifty-one years of age, and was a Liberal 
politician of prominence in his native coun- 
try. He had been in this country since 1881, 
and was popular in Washington. His wife 


| and daughter will take his body with them to 


Spain on Wednesday. 
FOREIGN. 

The town of Casamicciola, on the island of 
Ischia, near Naples, was almost entirely de- 
stroyed by an earthquake on Saturday night. 
The neighboring towns of Foro and Lacco- 
Ameno were greatly damaged. The shocks be- 
gan at half-past 9 o’clock. A majority of the 
people of the upper classes were at the thea- 
tre. Nearly all of the houses in the 
town collapsed. The number of lives lost 
is estimated at about 5,000. One thou- 
sand persons were wounded, and steamers 
loaded with them were constantly arriv- 
ing at Naples on Sunday and Monday. The 
health resorts of the island were filled with 
prominent Europeans, many of whom were 
killed. Sappers were hard at work on 
Monday, rescuing people from the ruins. 
The municipal authorities of Naples did all 
in their power to relieve the sufferers, 
The dead at Forionumber 300, at Lacco-Ameno 
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500, and at Fontana Serrara 200. Twenty 
four children perished in the Misericordia 
Asylum. The King and Queen of Italy have 
subscribed 100,000 lire, and the Pope 25,000 
lire, for the relief of the sufferers. The only 
American known to have been injured was a 
Miss Van Allen, and she is only slightly hurt. 


The cholera continued to spread in Egypt 
throughout the week. The aiarm in Europe 
increased, and many precautions were taken. 
The French Government have introduced in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and demanded ur 
gency for, a credit of 56,000 franes for pay 
ing the expenses of a scientific commission 
which it is proposed to send to Egypt to in 
vestigate the cholera epidemic. The Ameri 
can Vice-Consul in London appointed on 
Wednesday a physician to inspect all vessels 
going to America. Several of the Powers 
were reported to be negotiating for the estab 
lishment of an International Sanitary Board. 
The Liverpool Town Council having called the 
attention of the Privy Council to the danger to 
public health arising from large cargoes ot rags 
received there from Egypt, the Privy Council 
sent a reply in which they declined to inter 
fere inthe matter. The particular cargo cited 
in the Town Council’s communication as a 
cargo of Egyptian rags was not intended to 
be landed at Liverpool, but to be conveyed 
to Boston. Secretary Folger, of the United 
States, has given the Collector of the Port of 
Boston full authority to burn the cargo of 
rags on its arrival there. Several cases of 
cholera were reported in England on Friday, 
but Sir Charles Dilke declared in the House 
of Commons that they were simple cholera, 
and not Asiatic. There was a decrease in the 
number of deaths in the Bulak quarter of 
Cairo on Friday. On Tuesday the situation 
at Cairo was more hopeful. 

It was announced on Monday in London 
that James Carey, the informer in the Pheenix 
Park murder cases, was shot dead on Sunday 
on the steamer Melrose, while she was between 
Cape Town and Port Elizabeth, Africa. The 
deed was committed by a fellow-passenger 
named O’Donnell, who had recently sailed 
from London. The news caused intense ex 
citement in the West End of London and in 
the House of Commons. It had been re 
ported on Sunday that Carey was supposed 
to have just arrived in Montreal. The 
British Government has little doubt that 
James Carey was followed from London by 
O'Donnell. They believe that the Fenians 
had taken most elaborate measures to prevent 
his escape. O'Donnell surrendered himself 
quietly. He was placed in irons, and was 
handed over to the police when the WVelrox 
arrived at Port Elizabeth. Carey was tra 
velling under the name of Power. His 
family were with him. From Madeira he 
wrote a letter to the authorities, in which 
he described the voyage, and said he had 
shared in a conversation in which the In 
vincibles and ‘‘the miscreant Carey” were 
especially denounced. He said he intended 
to forget that Ireland ever existed. The news 
of Carey’s death caused many exhibitions of 
delight on the streets of Dublin. The London 
Times pronounces the death of Carey a public 
misfortune, calculated to encourage lawless 
spirits to commit acts of violence. O'Donnell 
is an Irish-American. He denies that bh 
knew who Carey was previous to his arrival 
at Cape Town. 

In the House of Commons on Monday night 
Sir Stafford Northcote (Conservative) moved 
an address to the Queen, praying that in apy 
negotiations relative to the Suez Canal she 
would refuse to recognize any claim of the Suez 
Canal Company to such a monopoly as would 
exclude other undertakings designed for the 
purpose of opening a way between the Medi- 
terranean and Red Seas. Sir Stafford North 
cote wished to do nothing to discredit the 
Government. He only asked the House 
to express such an opinion as would re- 
lieve them from the embarrassment arising 
from a practical recognition of the monopoly 
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of the Suez Canal Company by some members 
of the Government. Mr. Norwood (Liberal 
offered an amendment declaring that it was 
undesirable to prejudge the action of the Gov 
ernment, and that the House declined to pass 
resolutions coucerning further ne gotllatlions or 
proceedings in {connection with the Canal 
Mr. Gladstone, amid great applause, cor 
dially supported Mr. Norwood'’s amend 
ment. He maintained that the late Gov 
ernment was aware that when it 

the Suez Canal shares M. de Lesseps claimed 
rights even more exclusive than he does now 
The passage of Sir Stafford Northcote’s mo 
tion, he said, would greatly diminish the 
Government's sanguine hopes of coming to an 
agreement on the Canal question. Mr. H. ¢ 
Childers, Chancellor of the Exchequer, said 
he was confident that before many months or 
years the Government would suc ceed in mak 
ing a satisfactory agreement with regard to 
the Canal. Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion 
was rejected, and Mr. Norwood’s motion 
adopted by a vote of 282 to 188 The Parnell 
members abstained from voting 


bought 


In the House of Commons on Friday night 
a motion made by Mr. Onslow, Conservative 
expressing regret that part of the cost of the 
Egyptian war had been charged to India, was 
rejected by a vote ot 210 to 55. Before the 
vote Was taken Mr. Gladstone explained that 
it the motion was adopted the Government 
would resign, adding (aside) that he did not 
know whether he should personally regret it 
if the motion were passed—a remark that 
caused much comment 

A dinner given by the British Volunteers in 
honor of the American ritlemen took place at 
the Criterion in London on Wednesday night 
There were about 100 persons at the tables 

Owing to the quietvess of Ireland the Brit 
ish Government have relieved Mr. Clith 
Lloyd, resident magistrate, from the special 
duty to which he had been temporarily as 
signed. , 


ra 


General Sir William Fenwick Williams 
died in England on Thursday at the age otf 
eighty-three. He was celebrated for his tens 
cious defence of Kars, in 1855, against the 
Russian General Muraviett 
Advices from Tamatave, 
der date of July 13, assert u 
siege is stricuy maintained by the French 
Six English missionaries with their families 
are detained in the interior. It was reported 
in Paris on Friday that the British commander 
at Tamatave had demanded that the siege | 
raised, but Acmiral Pierre refused to comply 


Madagascar, un 
that the state of 


A despatch was received at the Mu Stry 


Marine, in Faris, on Saturday, announcing 


that the Freneh troops under Colonel Badens 
made a sortie on Julv 19 from Namdinb with 
a force of 500 men. — He captured seven pieces 
of artillery and killed 1,000 ot the enemy The 
loss of the French in the movement was but 


eleven men. 
prise 


The enemy Was taket by sur 





It is re ported from Vienna t China has 
proposed to M. Tricou, the French Minister 
that negotiations be cpened for a formal treaty 
and that France readily agreed to the proposal 

The French Cabinet has fixed extra 
budget of 254,000,000 francs 

An interview betw the Em; rof Ger 
many and the E rof Austria has been 
arranged to take place at Ischl on the 7th of 
August. 

Intelligence has reached Rome from Berlin 
that Prince Bisn ircnh W ( t neg 
tiate with the Vatican forthe settlement of 
the differences between it and Prussia 

The Catholic Bishops of Prussia have begun 
to use the powers g1 ed tk inder the pro 
visions of the Government's Churehb Bill, re 
cently passed. They have ordered all vicars 
and candidates for the priesthood to return to 


Prussia. 
It is reported in Constantinople 
many has refused to conclude the treaty ad- 


that Ger 









mitting Turkey to the triple alha 
promises | 
necessity 


Mr. Wyndham, the British Charge d°At 


eT Assistance f the Por 1cCe 


faires, and General Walls th American 
Minister in Turkey ‘intain their oppositior 
to the proposed patent law rh Curkish 
Government has offered apy in) 
man delegate to revise the tari, but has 


clined to prolong the treaty of commerce w 
the United States 
A convention 
United States, according to w 
ences between the twi 
tled by arbitration, is about to be 

the Swiss Federal Assembly 

The Belgium Cha 
adopted the bill hnerensing ti i \ 
bacco, with an amend 
manutactured tobacco ato vo tranes px 
kilogrammes 

In the Jewish trial at Nviregvlasa 


grarv, thre Public Prosec itor sald br ‘ 
that there was no ground for turther 
proceeding against the prisoners, x 
matter in the hands of the ¢ 

A great sensation has been caused in Bb 
by the suicide t Dr braatlit 1’ . 
Political Economy at the Berlin t \ \ 
lt is asserted that he drew ad 
called American du Lhe { ‘ 
thie ordinary Way, because fis ante “tow 
near sighted 

The Academy of S« Mau 
ippointed Prof. O. C. Mars f Yale ( 
A mnemiber of that Soctety 

It was reported in R s ‘ 
the P jx Was adrattit i \ 
against divorce 

The death is announced of the ¢ 
Persan x Admiral of the | an N 
the seventv-eighth v { his Hi 
manded the united tleets it © War wil \ 
tria in 1860. He was surprised ap lefeated 
by the Austria Ad i \ the ty 
eroument Was fore llo pen Hle v 
feclared gu \ { & il si 
ana tsubordina 1 se enced ta ‘ SA 
of his rank and k pay the cost of the tris 

Jean Adolphe eTichau thre Well KNOW 
Dauisl sculptor died 1 Copenhagen on 
Wednesday at the age of sixty-five 

It was reported from Monterey Friday 
that the Spanish Minister to Mex vd bee 
recalled on sc ntot Meni srepudiat { 
her Spa s! ets Phe req t has Deen 

nfirme 

The centennial an Versary f the birth { 
Simo Lk va Was Celebrated zt FE ! 
Guavagull I indor, and other South Ameri 
can States iJ ily "4 with gTeal ¢ hu } 

The Chilian General Lynch publish 
Wedne sday adecree calling Upon aii tl I 
cers and chiefs in Lima, Peru, who were with 
Caceres, to present themselves within five days 
at the Cuartel, on pain of bein treated as 
spies, 

Great excitement reigns throughout the in 
terior of the United States of Colombia on 


coming elecuions, and 


fears 
it any 


account of the 
are entertained that a revolution may 
moment break out 


Cetewayo, the famous Zulu chief, was re 
ported Killed on Wednesday. He was the son 
of Panda, and the nephe w of Chaka. who in 
1812 reorganized the Zulu nation. 
succeeded bis father in 1872. He rujJed with 
vigor and independence. He was finally 
driven into war with the British, waich re 
sulted disastrously in his capture in August, 
INTY For several years he was kept in cap 
tivity, but was at length restored to his throne 
in September, 1882, after a visit to Epgland 
where he was much lionized. Within the past 
few months he has been involved in war with 
powertul South African chieftains. The in 


Cetewayo 


surgents also killed all bis wives and many ot 
his chiefs, 
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THE TELEGRAPH AND THE POST- 
OFFICE 


Tue greatest objection to the assumption of 
the telegraphic business by the Government 
was the condition of the civil service before 
the passage of the reform act. It was felt 
that to increase by many thousands the 
force of officials employed, promoted, and 
dismissed under the spoils system, would be 
simply increasing the means of corruption at 
the disposal of politicians, and increasing the 
encroachments of the system on the time and 
attention of the President and members of the 
Cabinet. It was bad enough to have an army 
of Treasury, and Post-oftice, and Custom- 
house clerks holding office by favor; it 
would have been still worse to have them 
reinforced by an army of telegraph operators, 
who would, owing to the fact that telegrams 
are open letters, have been still more useful 
as ‘‘ henchmen” than any other body of pub- 
lie servants. 

Now that this difficulty has been removed, 
the probabilities are that the public attention 
will be seriously and increasingly directed to 
the desirableness of imposing on the Govern- 
ment the duty of transmitting all telegra- 
phic messages as weil as letters. There is 
really no argument in favor of’ a Govern- 
ment post-office which is not just as ap- 
plicable to a Government telegraph, except 
the fact that the Government is already in 


possession of a monopoly of the one, 





through the post-office. Consequently it bas 
now become all but a necessity that the tele- 


graph should go where it will serve the popu- | 


lar convenience, and not simply where it will 
pay expenses or make profits, and thither no 
commercial company will ever carry it, or 
can be expected to carry it. Every commer 
cial company is bound, in order to avoid de- 
frauding its stockholders and creditors, to 
avoid doing business at a loss, or at all events 


| to avoid doing a losing business very long and 


| How is it to come into existence? 


without reasonable hope of its speedy conver- 
sion into a profitable one. ° 

Of course, whenever a Government tele- 
graph is spoken of, the question comes up, 
Should it 


| buy out the existing companies at an appraise- 


while the other is already carried on after | 


a fashion by commercial companies. The 
strongest arguments in favor of a Government 
post-office are that the people have some con- 
trol over its management, and that the first 
consideration of its managers is the public 
convenience. Another and hardly less power- 
ful one is that its arrangements can at any 
time be changed by legislation without coming 


ment, as the British Government did, or make 
atelegraph of its own? The difficulties of the 
first of these plans are obvious. It would 
probably be very hard to find out what the 
properties are worth, owing to the enormous 
influence, both legitimate and _ illegitimate, 
which would be exerted in favor of overvalu- 
ation. The work of wholly new construc- 
tion would be very slow, but it is probably 
the more feasible and healthy of the two. 
It might be carried out gradually by the 
introduction of the telegraph into the post- 
office between leading points, and its sub- 
sequent extension year by year to minor 
places, until a full and efficient service was 
organized at every post-office in the coun- 
try. The probabilities are, too, that before 
the work was half way through, the existing 
companies would be glad to sell out their 
lines at a very moderate rate. They have no 
claim on the Government for any kind of con- 
sideration. They owe it nothing; it owes 
them nothing. The franchise they enjoy is 


| simply what every joint-stock company enjoys 


into collision with private rights, or giving | 


anybody a claim to compensation. These are 
all stronger, too, in America than in any other 
country in the world. 
been more effective as acivilizing and consoli- 
dating agency than the way in which the Ame- 
rican post-oftice has followed the settlers into 
the Western wilderness, and kept every back- 


Probably nothing has | 


| for serious discussion. 


woodsman and squatter within easy reach of | 


the world he had left behind him. No other 
post-office has played the same part for the 
community which it served. This has all 
along been so conspicuous, a merit that it 1s 
not wonderful that the Star-route knaves 
should have sought tomake money by abusing 
it. The wonder is that they did not try it 
sooner. 

The telegraph has now come to play the 
part as a political and commercial agency 
which the post-office played at the beginning 
of thecentury. Businessand politics are both 
managed on a telegraphic, and no longer on 
an epistolary basis. Nearly everything in life 
which is done in consequence of news from 
other places—a phrase which covers a large 
proportion of our industrial and political ac- 


tivity—is done in consequence of telegraphic 


news. Letters amplify and explain, but the 


determining and essential facts which govern a 
large part of the trade, commerce, and industry 
of the world come over the wires, and not 


—the privilege of carrying on their business 
as a body corporate through trustees. This 
accounts for the futility of all schemes 
for forcing them to yield to their striking ope- 
rators through legal process. The theory 
which calls for their being compelled to carry 
on their business by mandamus is too absurd 
The franchise of no 
commercial company defines how much busi- 
ness it shall do, or how many offices it shall 
keep open, or how many men it shall employ. 
The citizens’ only remedy, in case of inefficient 
service from a telegraph company, is to gotoa 
rival or resort to the mails. And even if any- 
thing short of a total cessation of business 
would justify the revocation of its charter, it 
is clear that a rule which made the company’s 
service compulsory must in practice cover its 
employees also. No rational community would 
go on long obliging corporations to do certain 
work, under pains and penalties, without de- 
lay, and at the same time permitting its officers 
to strike when they thought its needs most 
pressing. In fact, any one who wants to con- 
vince himself of the futility of supposing 


that a community like this can remain long | 


dependent on commercial companies for the 
supply of its most important channel of 
communication, has only to read the threats 
directed against the Western Union in the 
pending agitation. They are now gradually 
dwindling down into the one it fears least— 


' the threat of more competition. 





DELUSIONS AS TO JURY TRIAL. 


Tue verdict of the jury in the Polk case is a 
fair offset to those in the two Star - route 
trials and the Dukes case in Pennsylvania, 
yet will not do much to rehabilitate jury trial 
in popular estimation, for a variety of reasons. 
If we assume that the second Star-route ver- 
dict was as absurd as the first, we have in 
these recent state trials three verdicts out of 
four grossly and palpably wrong. Even if 
we admit that the acquittal of Brady and 
Dorsey was right, only two out of four are 
sensible, and it must be remembered that the 
decision of cases by tossing up a penny—the 
old trial by lot—would result in the long run 
in half the verdicts being correct. 

In reply to this it will, of course, be said 
that we have no business to take these four 
conspicuous trials, and overlook the countless 
other cases which juries do decide properly. 
But the reason why we do so is simply that 
conspicuous state trials are those which fur- 
nish the test of our administration of justice, 
and particularly of jury trial. They do so 
now in a different way from that in which 
they did it a hundred years ago. Then con- 
spicuous state trials were jealously watched 
to see whether the accused was fairly tried, and 
juries were looked to to protect him against 
the tyranny and ill-will of the Government. 
The panegyrics of jury trial which were then 
common were in great measure founded on 
the same jealousy of the powers of the execu- 
tive which, in another field, led to the great 
enlargement of legislative authority and con 
stitutional limitations of the other branch. 
The state of society and law in which we live 
is so utterly different from that of the last 
century that now the main complaint made 
against jury trial is that juries do not convict; 
that it is a piece of machinery which only aids 
offenders to escape the clutches of the law. 
The impression that this is so is not derived 
from statistics, but from the conspicuous cases 
which now, just as in the time of Lord Mans- 
field, determine the repute in which the jury 
is generally held. 

The difficulty of reaching any conclusion 
as to what ought to be done with jury trial 
comes in great measure from the delusion that 
it has, in our system of law, a sacred position 
as a method of deciding all questions of fact. 
We constantly, in discussions of the subject, 
come across such statements as the following : 
‘‘There would be no difticulty in naming 
numerous lawyers and judges of distinction 
who regard the system of trial by jury, when 
properly administered, as the best practical 
plan ever devised for the determination of liti- 
gated questions of factin a free community.” 
If this is so, these jurists ought to come for- 
ward at once and do what they can to foster 
jury trial, and check the causes which, what- 
ever view we may take of the theory of the 
matter, have practically been driving jury 
trial into the background in England and 
America for three hundred years. We have 
to go back at least for this period to reach 
a time when the lawyers and leyislators of 
our race acted consistently upon the idea 
that jury trial was superior to other modes 
of determining litigated questions of fact. 
When the chancellors began to introduce 
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“equity " into England, they struck the first 
serious blow at jury trial, and they were 
stoutly fought by the old common-lawyers. 
jut’ nowadays law and equity constitute 
one system, and according as a question 
takes one or another form, it will be tried 
with or without a jury. The question 
of damages for breach of contract 
to a jury; the question of ordering the 
performance of a contract goes to a judge. A 
trespass to land goes to a jury; an injunction 
against a trespass comes froma judge. The 
sanity of the maker of a will is decided by a 
surrogate; the same will may be brought be- 
fore a jury if the question arises over the title 
toland. All these things can be explained 
historically : they come by that infusion of 
the civil into the common law which has 
been going on for so many centuries. But 
they certainly show that we have now, side 
by side with jury trial, another form—that 
of trial by a judge—which in a vast amount 
of litigation takes the place of jury trial 
without objection from anybody. Moreover, 
the legislation of every State continually tends 
to reduce the field covered by jury trial, 
first by permitting resort to a judge or re- 
feree, and finally, as the law stands in Massa- 
chusetts to-day, by abolishing it altogether in 
civil cases unless it is insisted on by one 
party or the other. 

No sound reasou can be assigned why jury 
trial in itself is a good method of determining 
questions of fact; and the real reason why it is 
preserved at all with us, and why it has been 
introduced in Europe while it is falling into 
decadence with us, is the necessity of having 
a popular tribunal for the trial of criminal 
cases. It is often said that a jury trial is 
necessary where corporations are parties, or 
where very rich men are pitted against very 
poor ones; and this would be a very good ar 
gument if i were based on fact, but it is 
not. Whether a suit between Jay Gould and 
the least of his conductors, or between the 
New York Central and the humblest citizen, 
shall be tried by a jury or a judge depends on 
the accident of the nature of the action. If 
it is an application for an injunction, for in- 
stance, it goes to a judge. This argument in 
favor of jury trial it will be time enough to 
consider when a law is brought forward pro 
viding that the form of trial shall be deter- 
mined by the relative wealth of the parties. 

The improvement of jury trial depends, 
we believe, a great deal upon the gen- 
eral recognition of the fact that it is 
not in itself a good method of determining 
facts at all; that, far from being a common 
right in civil cases, it is unobtainable in nu- 
merous classes of them; that in ordinary 
cases between man and man it is no longer 
regarded even by the Legislature as a precious 
institution; that its chief value consists in its 
furnishing a popular tribunal in proceedings 
to which the Government is a party. This 
once admitted, we shall be in a position to in 
quire what steps should be taken to make the 
jury, as a popular tribunal, once more good 
for something. 


goes 


THE ELECTIONS IN HOLLAND. 
THE general election which bas just taken 
place in Holland, though hardly noticed in 





The Nation. 


this country, is in fact an event of great in 
terest to all students of political bistory The 
issue there 


questions which were at may 


within a short period, be of practical and vi 
tal importance to us. 

After the adoption of the Constitution of 
1848, there existed in Holland unlimited fre 
dom of religious worship, so far as individuals 
The 
certain control over the 





were concerned. state, however, had a 


churches as corpora 
tions, and especially the Catholic Church was 
limited in its organization: no hierarchy ex 
isted, and po document could be promulgated 
without the sanction of the Thor 
becke, the father of the Constitution, following 
the traditions of his party, did away with all 
An out 
break of Protestant spirit, as violent as it was 


King 


these restrictions in the year 1853 


unexpected, ensued, and the Liberal party 


was hurled from power. It was, neverthe 
less, impossible to undo their work, and when 
the burst of excitement 
Ministry adhered substantially to the policy 
of its predecessors. The factor 


which for a moment had been introduced into 


was over, the new 
religious 


politics;was eliminated, and party lines were 
again drawn on purely political questions, 
such as administration of the finances and of 
the colonies. The system of public non-sec 
tarian schools, which had existed since 1806, 
was extended by the law of 1857, and this law 
was adopted without from tht 
Catholic members ; 
zealots of the ultra-Protestant party 

In fact, during the whole of this period, the 
Catholics were the friends of the 
Liberals. They did not form a political party 
and posed as the friends of liberty and reli 


opposition 


it was opposed only by the 


warmest 


gious freedom. The bishops, however, wh 
were nominated by the Pope after 1853, prov 
ed to be powerful organizers, and the lower 
clergy were excellent electoral agents. Th 

programme was simple: political questions 
were to them of secondary importance; their 
object was to secure the supremacy of the 
Church over the State, and, as a first step 
educational mat 
ters and repeal the law of 1897. Within 

short time they formed a powerful p 


abolish state interference in 


in their struggle against liberalism gained the 


support of the ulira-Protestants. The “* ant 
revolutionists,” as they are called, get their 
recruits partly from the aristocracy, but 


mainly from the uneducated rural 
These, though they hate a Catholic, hat 
an unbeliever even more. Their strict ideas 
about religion, however, Have not much 


tical influence on their lives and morals, for 


drunkenness and immorality of the grossest 
sort are prevalent among then The only 
class which is, perhaps, still more ‘* religious 

in the sense above indicated is the roughs of 
the larger cities. When, in Rotterdam, a few 


years ago, popular 'ectures were announced of 


a very mild Ingersoll type, the audience not 
only would not 
but actually pelted his carriage with stones, 


allow the orator to proceed, 


and but for a strong police escort 
would not have escaped with his life 

In nearly all the larger cities the pastors of 
the Dutch Reformed Church are appointed by 
a body elected by The 
Liberal party did not see the importance of 
preventing the powerful machinery of the 


universal suffrage 












even moderately liberal views can = atten 
chureh with = any 
Amoug the vounger g 


therefore, in the more 


general indifference to church matters such as 
is perhaps found nowhere else Inde} le 

churches have tried to some extent to sup 
ply the spiritual want, but, as) far as 
political influence is concerned, the nat ‘ 


Duteh Church, the only one which has a h 


upon the people, is a deter 1, power 
and at present stro v organized fo 
ralism. To secure a supply of ministers in 
the future, it has organized a school of stric 
orthodox theology ind the lecture rooms 
men like Kuenen and Sch ‘ { 
The res of this alliance betw t! Ww 
clerical parties Was 1 felt ) \ 
loss of seats suffered bw the Liberals, but als 
in the fact that in many of t dist W 
they still Kept under control 
grew smaller and smalio l party uan 
changed, the old ** Conservative ” parts 
peared, the religious factor ce more Deca 
prominent 
The success of the (¢ ils was fav \ 
he bl ers and want of | ict 
thet opp nents W ha \ i‘ i 
ment, with the supp of t more 
Classes { he come itv, they m iN 
di ed even the str ¥ orgy ul i 
parties if th \ had inderst ai tlie pros 
snd subordinated minor ques 8 t ea 
pt Cy s at stak But thev gover ) ae | 
Sule + way hata fecling { isst te Cal 
e! r stanchest supporters, and to many 
auv cha would hav been welcome which 
. li \ t! I 1 tl } ity cr al 
. ibbles. a h r want reanizatior 
‘ vral e, Which have disgraced the Par 
imentary history of the last ten years 


\ few weeks ago the Belgian Liberals gave 
statesmanship by reject 
Constitution 
and weaker 

No such 


was 


revise the 


because it would split the party 


clericalism 





self-control and 


discipline 


given in Holland when the great question 
of the extension of suffrage came up for dis 
forward by thc 


brought 


Clericals, knew that 


proach made to universal suffrage the greater 


Was 


cussion It 


who the nearer the ap 


their power would be. The majority of the 


Liberals, recognizing the necessity of exten 
sion, were willing to admit those who by their 
education or profession offerea the 


guarantees for 


necessary 
an intelligent exercise of the 
franchise, yet were excluded by the law as it 
stood, which required in all cases the pay 
of a direct taxation. 


were, however, opposed to a 


ment certain sum in 
They 
ing reduction of the 


creation of a class of voters utterly ignorant 


sweep 
‘‘census,” and the 
of the first principles of the science of gov 
ernment, blind followers of the priest and pas 
tor and (in certain cases) of some socialistic 
leader. In this they went counter to the wishes 
of the radical wing, and the dissensions fo- 
mented and embittered by the common enemy 


92 


resulted in the fall of the ‘‘ministére d’af- 
which for three years had occupied the 
A ministry was formed 
with decided clerical tendencies, under the 
leadership of Mr. Heemskerk, an able man, 
whose policy and principles consist in hating 
the Liberal party, which at an earlier and _bet- 
ter period of its existence foiled his attempts 
to encroach on the rights of the Chamber in 
favor of the Crown. 

Shortly afterward the elections were held, 
and though the results were not so decisive as 
was expected, the hands of the Ministry were 
strengthened, and it will be able to pass a law 
reducing the ‘‘census.” Ere long, too, we 
may expect to see for the first time in 
Dutch Parliamentary history a strong Clerical 
majority. It will be composed of two hetero- 
geneous elements, which some day will surely 
fight bitterly for supremacy. But, united bya 
common hatred of free thought, they will 
be a serious danger to the principles whose 
has been the boast 


faires ” 


ministerial bench. 


maintenance for centuries 
of Holland. 


MR. IRVING'S VISIT. 
Tue banquet given to Mr. Irving on the 
Fourth of July, in London, full accounts of 
which are furnished by the English news- 
papers, was one of the most striking events 
in the annals of the English stage, and is 
climax to the favor—his detrac- 
tors call it worship—which he has for a 
long time received from the public. No 
English actor has ever been paid so great a 
compliment as was implied by the presence 
of such a remarkable gathering of distin- 
guished persons, and Mr. Irving did not tres- 
pass very far into the domain of polite exagge- 
ration when he said that he could not con- 
ceive of a greater honor entering into the 
life of any man than that which was thus 


a fitting 


paid him. 

As Mr. Irving is about to play in this coun- 
try, the present occasion is a fitting opportunity 
for an account of the steps by which he has 
attained his remarkable popularity. English 
opinion is divided upon his merits as an actor, 
although universal and hearty praise is ac- 
corded to him for his efforts to elevate the 
stage and to make bis profession one worthy 
of all support and social recognition. He will 
be heard here by audiences which 
not been influenced in any way, and which 
will judge him entirely on his own merits. 
Whatever the critical verdict may be upon 


have 
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forded before appearing before a London au- 
dience. His first appearance was at the Lyceum 
Theatre, in Sunderland, in 1856, playing the 
partsof Orleans in ‘‘ Richelieu,” and Cleomenes 
in the ‘‘ Winter's Tale.” He was far from being 
successful, however, and it is said that, after 
one or two performances at Edinburgh in 
these early days, he was informed that, as the 
manager was averse to dismissing a member 
of the company at the beginning of the season, 
he might retain his position if he would ac- 
cept a reduction of five shillings a week in 
his salary. On one occasion, according to 
Mr. Lewis, he was struck with stage-fright 


| and was unable to recall a word of his part. 


Suddenly remembering, however, an utterly 


| irrelevant line from some other play, to the 


extreme astonishment and disgust of the per- 
son with whom he was acting, he blurted out 


| the words, ‘‘Come on to the market-place 





and I'll tell thee further,” and fled from the 
scene, followed by the roars of laughter of 
the audience and the curses of the stage- 
manager. He played at the Theatre Royal, 
Edinburgh, from 1857 to 1859, and it was 
there that he first began to attract attention. 
There, also, he met Toole, his afterwards in- 
timate friend, who procured him an engage- 
ment. 

Irving next signed a three years’ contract 
with Augustus Harris—at present producing 
gorgeous spectacular melodrama at Drury 
Lane—to play at the Princess’s Theatre, in 
London. When he found, however, that by 
thus engaging to play subordinate parts he was 


| condemning himself to remain in mediocrity, 


| 
| this contract was rescinded. 


| 
| 


He played in 
comedy in Manchester for some time with 
much approval, and on the last night of his 
engagement there, in 1865, he played Hamlet 
for the first time, astonishing his friends— 
who regarded the performance as a huge joke 
—by winning a complete and serious suc- 
cess. His next engagement was in a company 
managed by Dion Boucicault. At last the 
time came when he could appear in London 
under circumstances favorable to his future 
career, and the object of his early ambition 
was thus attained. Ilis first London part was 


| that of Doricourt, in the ‘‘ Belle’s Stratagem,” 


the technical presentation of the varied réles 


he will fill, these merits will be found suffi 
cient to secure for him a most cordial and 
honorable reception. 

John Henry Brodribb Irving—for that is 
his full name—was born in Somersetshire on 
February 6, 1838. Asa boy, he was remark- 
able for his fondness for acting and his suc- 
cess in declamation, which procured for him 
the friendly advice of Creswick. At the age 
of fourteen he was placed in the office of an 
East India merchant, in London; but his pas- 
sion for the stage soon caused him to adopt it 


as his profession. He was offered an engage- 


ment in London by Phelps, but with singular 
diseretion he declined it, preferring to receive 
‘* provinces ” then af- 


the training which the 


at the St. James’s Theatre. He was very suc- 
cessful with this, and next played Rawdon 
Scudamore, in Boucicault’s ‘‘ Tunted Down.” 
His delineations of the baser side of human 


| 


nature showed so much perception and power | 


that for a long time he figured only in charac- 
ters of this kind, among others playing the 
part of Bill Sykes with great success One of 
the critics wrote of Irving at this time that he 
had a ‘*monopoly of stage villains.’ His ca- 
reer as a thoroughly successful actor dates 
from these performances at the St. James’s 
Theatre, and it may best be described as a 
progression through three different branches 
of the actor’s art—comedy, melodrama, and 
tragedy. By constant study and persistent 
efforts, Mr. Irving has attained to great success 
in each of these, and it is to this varied train- 
ing that he owes that versatility which is one 
of the most prominent features of bis genius. 
In whichever of these branches of his art he is 
playing, he is able to discover and present the 
points which belorg to the other two—he fills 
a tragic rdle with the lightness and ease of 


comedy, and, when necessary, can invest his 
comedy with a tragic dignity. In this first 
period of his successful career—what we may 
call the comedy period—he played, after 
Doricourt, such parts as Petruchio, Charles 
Surface, Captain Absolute, and Mr. Chevenir, 


in Byron’s ‘‘Uncle Dick’s Darling. The 
culmination of the ‘‘light-character-eccen- 
tric-comedian” period was reached by his 


impersonation of Dighy Grant in James Al- 
bery’s ‘‘Two Roses.” This was performed 
200 nights in London and 100 times during a 
provincial tour, and with it Mr. Irving’s ca 
reer as a comedian alone came to an end. One 
of his biographers tells us that he took advan 
tage of his benefit night at the Vaudeville 
Theatre to make upon the public an experi 
ment to prove his power in melodrama, by re 
citing Hood’s ‘‘ Dream of Eugene Aram,” and 
with immense success. An engagement at the 
Lyceum Theatre and an English adaptation of 
‘*Le Juif Polonais”’ of Erckmann-Chatrian, 
entitled ‘“‘ The Bells,” were offered to him at 
the same time, and both were accepted. ‘‘ The 
Bells” was produced on November 25, 1871, and 
Mr. Irving’s impersonation of Matthias showed 
him to possess most remarkable powers of psy 
chological analysis and tragic delineation. In 
intellectual subtlety he was quite equal to the 
discrimination of the difficulties presented by 
such weird and horrible subjects as a murder 
narrated in a dream, the haunting fear of 
mesmerism, and death from terror, and the 
strength of his presentation of them was such 
as to curdle the blood of his hearers. In 
several respects his Matthias is a unique per 
formance, and in all respects it is most re- 
markable; many of his later plays have 
afforded opportunity for a much greater exer- 
cise of his critical faculties, but in ‘‘The 
Bells” his psychical powers are exhibited in 
the highest degree, and many of his critics 
place it very near the top of the list in their 
estimate of his characters, 

Through the period devoted to tragedv, be- 
ginning with ‘‘ Richelieu” and culminating in 
his great Shaksperian revivals, it is not neces 
sary to go in detail, because it is so much better 
known and understood than the early part of 
his career. During this period it may be truly 
said that he has had nothing but success, in 
spite of the fact that his acting has been sub- 
jected to the severest criticism. So far as 
England and his profession are concerned, 
he has attained the summit of human fame 
and approval—there is no one who can be 


| compared with him, any more than there was 


with Garrick in his day. This is what makes 
his American tour so interesting an experi- 
ment. American opinion must either confirm 
or enormously modify that of his own coun 
try; it must have a momentous effect in some 
way upon his fame. After the heated atmos 
phere of homage to which he has long been 
accustomed, and which has been created, as 
we must not forget, by his own talents and 
industry, it will be the best thing that his 
friends could wish for him to breathe for a 
while the healthy and bracing air of new and 
unbiassed criticism. Something is known 
here of elocution as an art, and there are 
some accepted principles of dramatic criticism 
—matters in which England is still curiously 
deficient. 
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AN UNALTERED SWISS COLONY. 
Mapison, Wis., July 16, 1883. 

NEW GLARUS is a unique Swiss settlement in 
Wisconsin. It liesin Green, one of the south 
ernmost tier of counties, and about midway be 
tween Lake Michigan and the Mississippi. It 
was founded in 1845 by 108 persons. This handful, 
with compatriots who have joined them and their 
posterity, at the end of thirty-eight years, by 
evolutjon and natural selection, number 4,000, 
Few colonies among us have beld fast their integ 
rity, in race, language, and customs, so largely 
andso long. Fewer bid fair to hold their own still 
longer. Not many have so well fulfilled the hopes 
of their projectors. 

Swiss Glarus, the mother canton, is of scanty 
resources, It lies out of the beat of tourists. 
The arable land, which is all annually divided, 
amounts at most to no more than one-eighth of 
an acre for each family. In 144, owing to 
several poor crops as well as the small demand 
either for manufacturing operatives at home, or 
for soldiers abroad, it became clear to thought 
ful Glarners that many a family must either ex 
patriate themselves, or become a public charge. 
Thanks to this conviction, the magistrates decid 
ed to despateb two agents to America and pri 
cure land for a change of base, These land-hunt 
ers were instructed to explore the Northwest of 
the United States, and first Ohio, Indiana, Illi 
nois, and Missouri. In fact, however, they were 
personally conducted otherwise by trustworthy 
Swiss, first to St. Louis, and thence up the Mis 
sissippi to Galena and southern Wisconsin. There, 
in the first days of August, 1845, they selected 
the site of the future colony, at a point thirty-two 
miles east of the land-oflice in Mineral Point. 

Their purchase consisted of only two sections, 
but two square miles were in Glarner eyes a vast 
expause. The surface was broken, the soil thin 
and light, for their orders were to buy all the 
acres in one body, and in the choicest tracts 
some fraction had already been taken up by a 
Yaukee squatter. Their choice, however, a bill 
girdled basin, seemed to them not unlike certain 
Swiss scenery when mists hung low on the 
mountains, 

At the outset notice had been given from 
Glarus pulpits, that every man who would make 
his way to the projected colony should h:.ve a 
farm of twenty-two acres rent free for ten tears, 
and then absolute ownership at ten shillings 
an acre. The offer was tempting, and 200 
persons wanting seven soon volunteered. On 
April 10, 1845, these adventurers all left Glarus 
on a barge which bore them to Basel. Transfer 
red to another, they were conveyed to Rotter 
dam, and by a sailing vessel to Baltimore. 
Thence they proceeded on cars (their only rail 
roading) fifty miles to the Pennsylvania canal, 
then to the Ohio, and by steambvat to St. Louis. 
They were here disheartened by a rumor that 
their land-hunters had died in the far North. 
They at once sent two of their number on the 
track of those pioneers, and, unable to endure 
the heated term in St. Louis, the whole band 
soon went on board an upwar’ hound steamer 


and landed in Galena, uncertain had be 

come of their pioneers. In the meantime one of 
the land-buyers had been discovered by those in 
search for them alive and at work on the colony 
land, and the other bad already reached Galena 
on his way to bring up the main body from St. 
Louis. There he came near passing them una 
wares, and only by a fortunate accident ascer 
tained their whereabouts. It was toward eve 

ning when he fell in with them, but eighteen of 
the men, overjoyed that land had been secured, 
and that only sixty-two miles away, started at 
once and walked ail night on the way tl 
Wagons were hired for some of the women and 


oo 
+4 
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weaklings, and on August 15, after a four months 


and five days’ journey, tbe pilgrims gathered in 
theirnew home, Their number was 108, as thre+ 
had died, and more than four score, havi 
found work or friends on the route, did = n 
rejoin their fellows till the next vear 

The nearest base of supplies was Mineral Point, 
ata distance of thirty two miles, and imost of 
their necessaries must be brought twice as far 
The first house was a duqouf—the earth in a 
side-hill being so cut away as to form half th 
sides and all the rear. Logs and a few boards 
sutticed for the rest of the shelter. Half-a dozen 
other huts, altogether of logs, were burried up 
Into each of them well-nigh a score of peopl 
crowded when the cold became too severe for 
camping out. What hope was there for these 
exiles: 

l. Both men and women were able t 
work. One lead mine was within eight miles 
Laundry-workers and mechanics were also in 
demand. The minimum of wages was greater 
than the maximum at home. 

2. Their leader bad a thousand dollars fr 
the old Glarus authorities to be used in) pressing 
emergencies. Food was coarse and scanty, but 
sure, 

3. The next spring drovers from Ohio glutted 
the mines with cattle, selling at $12 a head 
Here was the opportunity of the Swiss. Know 
led 


could pick out the best creature in a drove bet 


e is power, and, as hereditary herders, they 


ter than its owners. Good cattle were secured 
and never afterward was there a lack of milk 
meat, 

i, Their upland pastures, meadows, brooks 
and springs led to dairies and stock-raising, a 


in these industries, which Yankees later leart 
to be most lucrative, the Swiss became for 

ners and preéminent. Their cheese product last 
vear exceeded three million pounds, m 


Limburger and largely exported 


The persistence and growth of th rigina 
I 

core of the Glarners may be easily traced \ 
ninister was early sent them from the old lt 


After two years his salary was paid by th 
pists. rraders, teachers, doctors followed 
due time, but no lawver, no editor bas ever set 


tled in their borders. The sixty twenty 


tracts allotted to the first comers held them ¢ 
gether like a swarm of bees, N ne left his 


grant, no one failed to pay for it at the end 





ten vears. Better than this. Most of the had 
already made money, which they investe 
in savings banks or speculations, but in neigl 
borivg acres Thev, their hildren, a 
well-to-do Swiss grants iV s ves 
every vear since. No Yankee now ves W 
a ring of six miles round the tirst built dug out 
Families are patriarchal; more than one shows 
fourteen children. In ar rlbave seen t 
lets—three girls born at birt v all robus 
and ten years i. Moreove . i ti 
ion w h hemsin the Swiss distr Gla 
ners have bought the best fa st 1 the 
nevery sick Still others bave g t ‘ 
large towns Nebrask 1 Pacit 
slope Those who have adve so far away 
were the class least annish a . net 
Americanization, Orthodox Glarners say: * They 
went t from us it they w f us: for 
f they had bee f us, they would loubt 
have continue s lr 
purture was the sloughing off 
which might have arred the 

I first In lings Ww 1 

f Rock River in a valley ov ; 
half covered with oaks. The huts, like 





nose of Continental peasants, were buddled to 
gether and had no front-vards. It was some 
years before each man built on his own farm. 
The “h bell now rings at eleven in the fore- 








Noor The custom is said to have arisen whe 
farmers labored so far from their homes that 
they needed an hour's notice f tl 
meal, But space age Was gy x 
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Vhe va f the Gan << was not | hi. but 
few ass it s have r t vy rea i el 
leals N t f their iren hay been sé 
fr I for } vr educa but none of 
the are ble t id Thirty-eight yeai 
go. i {tt n had anv ney everal 
are y wort a bundred thousand dollars 
apiece When the chief town in Swiss Glarus 
Was t ™ the colony remitted to its mo 
ther more dollars than she had expended for het 
hildren who had sought a new and transatlantic 
home. In our civil war ninety-eight Glarners 
fought for the Union. In all the history of New 


Glarus no pauper is remembered save two or 
three idiotic persons. Two aged people, likely 
to become a public charge, who wished to return 
to the old home, where they were entitled to 
maintenance in an Old Folks’ House, were ena 
bled by a subscription to voyage thither last sea 
son. Allhail, such assisted emigrants! Theonly 
insane person you can hear of in New Glarus is 
a woman whose husband was killed by ligbtning, 
As no building bas ever been burnt there, tnsur- 
ance ought to be low, The only crime within 
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memory is that of a woman who last vear at 
tempted to pvisun her husband, and, failing, per 
suaded her paramour to shoot him. Only three 
suicides can be found in the graveyards. The 
minister’s service bas lasted one-quarter of a 
century, and may outlast another. The longe- 
vity of teacher and doctor is well-nigh as great. 

Some American fashions are creeping in. The 
young people are bilingual, speaking English as 
well as Swiss; both tongues are taught in the 
schools. But conservatism is here of perdurable 
toughness, and Glarner idiosyncrasies will die 
hard. A looker-on in this Alpime glen transport- 
ed unaltered to the Mississippi Valley, is remind- 
ed of the bowlder sent in all its natural rough- 
ness from his native canton, as the most fitting 
tombstone of Agassiz in Mount Auburn, On 
the whole, we are all ready to say: 

“ Glarus ts like a circle in the water 
Which never ceaseth to enlarge itself."’ 

But no man living will be able to add: 


“ Till by broad spreading It disperse to nought.” 


J. D. B. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND ENGLISH 
OPINION. 
LONDON, July 17. 


THOSE who watch English affairs from a dis- 
tance are often surprised at the amount of atten- 
tion given to the question of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, at the warm discussions it 
causes, and the difficulty found in coming to a 
settlement. They do not understand either why 
a cbange in the present law should be persis- 
tently pressed, or why itshould be so vehemently 
resisted. As your readers are perfectly aware, 
such a marriage is in England not a legal union, 
and the children born in it are illegitimate. For- 
merly it was not void, but merely voidable— 
that is to say, it was a good marriage until an 
ecclesiastical court, which in those days had 
jurisdiction in matrimonial causes, should, upon 
the institution of a suit, bave pronounced it 
void. Tbe custom therefore was for a man 
who had made such a marriage, if he want- 
ed to be quite secure, to institute a suit 
himself to upset his own marriage, but, in- 
stead of prosecuting it to judgment, to keep 
it pending, and thereby prevent any other 
suit being brought for the same purpose. Un- 
der this odd arrangement such marriages used 
to be contracted, though they were not very 
common, However, in time an act was passed 
in which Lord Lyndhurst, at the instigation, 
it was said, of Dr. Samuel Wilberforce, then 
Bishop of Oxford, inserted a provision de- 
claring any marriage with a deceased wife's sis- 
ter null and void for the future, while giving 
full legality to all such as had been already con- 
tracted. This act attracted little notice at the 
time, but before long persons who subsequently 
to it desired to marry or had married the sis- 
ters of their deceased wives, began an agita- 
tion to have it repealed. For some time they 
made little progress, but their tenacity was 
at last rewarded by success in the House of Com- 
mons. Then the House of Lords held out for 
some sessions. Then the methods of obstruction 
in the House of Commons began to be more 
studied and employed, and were applied so skil- 
fully to this bill that it could never be got through 
the House of Commons. Its advocates, in de- 
spair, betook themselves to the House of Lords, 
and during the last two or three sessions have 
introduced it there. It would have had sma)l 
chance of passing but for the zeal with which 


the Prince of Wales and his three brothers, all ‘ 


of whom sit in the Upper House, bave supported 
it, not so much by speaking as by privately can- 
vassing their friends on its behalf. It was de- 
feated by a small majority last year. This year, 
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after unexampled efforts on tbe part both of op- 
ponents and of friends, it was carried by a small 
majority in the largest House which has been 
got together by the peers for a good while. Its 
triumph was then thought certain. But there 
were difficulties to be dealt with in the details 
of the bill, whose treatment in committee dis- 
pleased many people. The opponents made a 
final rally, and the measure was thrown out on 
its third reading, not perhaps because people 
had changed their minds, but because those lan- 
guid supporters woo had with difficulty been 
whipped up to vote for the second reading could 
not be induced to come up a second time from 
the country, while the more zealous party of re- 
sistance brought almost its whole force into 
action. Thus the bill is lost once more, and the 
agitation may perhaps go on without any result 
till the engines of obstruction have been re- 
moved from the House of Commons, and the 
House of Lords begins to fear to differ from its 
sister House even in minor questions—two 
changes which seem still remote. 

‘*But which way,” some one may ask, ‘‘ does 
the opinion of the country incline? and if it does 
decidedly incline either way, why has not the 
matter been settled before nuw according to the 
view of the majority?’ The answer to the first 
question cannot be doubtful: the opinion of the 


country is decidedly in favor of legalizing these | 


And the answer to the second ques- | 


tion is that althoughsuch is the view of the large | when asked why they desire the existing prohi- 


| bition to be maintained, give this reason. Still 


marriages. 


majority, that majority doesn’t much care about 
the matter, while the minority, which dislikes 
the change, though numerically weak, is keen 
and resolute in its resistance. A few people in 
earnest are able to baffle many more who are 
lukewarm. The lukewarmoness of the many is 
intelligible. There is a very small percentage of 
persons who have married or wish to marry the 
sister of the wife they have lost; and these are 


pretty nearly the only persons who have any | 
| cess of the ecclesiastical party is a proof of the 


active interest in promoting the change. Others, 
though they may approve it, camnot be very 
eager; and the great mass care only so much 
that when asked their opinion, they answer, 
“Why not? If a man wishes to do so, is there 
any sufficient ground for preventing him?” 

It is quite otherwise with the opponents. They 
have not indeed a personal interest in forbid 
ding such marriages, but they have a theologi- 
cal interest which is an equally effective and 
far more widely operative motive. They 
conceive, on grounds whose validity it would 
take too long to examine, that these marriages 
are prohibited by the Mosaic law, and profess to 
base their opposition thereon. 
the Low Church party in the Church of England, 
who hold fast by the Old Testament in other 
matcers also, as, for instance, in Sabbath ob- 
servance. But the High Churchmen, while also 
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England we have, of course, no spiritual au- 
thority which can dispense with the letter of the 
statute law. Now, although this view is not 
widely held, it is held with great sincerity and 
warmth of conviction, and that too by persons, 
such as the High Church clergy and such eccle- 
siastically minded laymen as the members for 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, who 
are able to exert a good deal of social influence. 
It therefore tells powerfully on such a body as 
tbe House of Lords, nearly all of whose members 
belong to the Anglican Establishment, and 
many of whom, through both family and so- 
cial ties, are in sympathy with ecclesiastics. 
Tbe argument is of course freely used 
that if marriage were permissible between 
a man and his sister-in-law, the peace of his 
wife’s raind would be troubled, and jealousy be 
so apt to arise that she would not wish her sister 
to visit the house, nor a pure-minded sister seek 
todoso. Such suggestions, however, have little 
weight with our people, who think them far- 


| fetched and dishonoring to most husbands and 


This view acts on | 


appealing to the Pentateuch, are in fact more | 


influenced by the sacramental view which they 
take of marriage. To them itis primarily a very 
solemn religious rite, and they press the words 
of Scripture, ‘‘ they twain shall be one flesh,” so 
far as to hold that a wife’s sister is really a sis- 


wives and sisters; but the other argument, that 
after the death of a wife leaving children her 
unmarried sister would, at any rate if still 
young, be unwilling to come to her brother-in- 
law’s house to look after the children—a prac- 
tice now common and generally beneficial— 
does no doubt affect opinion, and especially the 
opinion of women. One meets many ladies who, 


I repeat that the basis of the hostility, the 
source of the remarkable earnestness shown in 
opposing the bill, is to be sought in ecclesiastical 
beliefs. Witbout this potent source of strength, 
the voice of the numerical majority, backed by 
the exertion on the peers of the immense social 
influence of the royal family, would have pre- 
vailed. 

You must not, however, suppose that the suc- 


strength of the Established Church in England. 
She would tell for very little in a division in the 
House of Commons. Even in the House of 
Lords, it was curious to notice that the peers who 
crowded the benches in rarely equailed numbers 
did not, on either side, really care about the mat- 
ter. ‘They had been beaten up by a few zealous 
partisans, but were anxious only to give their 
vote and get away as soon as possible. Among 
the bishops, who mustered strong and all voted 
against the bill, there was more zeal. Yet some 
even of the bishops were heard in private to con- 
fess that although they felt bound to support the 
view which the majority of the clergy take, they 
doubted in tbeir bearts whether the predicted 
evils would come to pass if the bill were carried. 
The friends of the bill have raised an outcry 
against the bishops, and demanded once more 
that they should be removed from the Upper 
House. This 1s a sentiment which always finds 


| applause in popular audiences; but the mass of 


ter, and that marriage with her is therefore in- | 


cest, no less shocking to the well-constituted 
mind than marriage with a person born from 
the same parent. They insist that the removal 
of this restriction would involve the removal of 
many others which forbid marriage between 
near relatives, such as uncle and niece, and pro- 
fess to be the champions of marriage in general, 
the upholders of its sanctity and purity. 

These doctrines, like many other of the posi- 
tions of English High Church Episcopalians, 
savor of the theology of Rome, but in this par- 
ticular case Anglicans sre less indulgent than 
Rome, for she grants dispensations from her | 
rules with a pretty liberal hand, whereas in | 


the people care too little about the matter to be 
seriously angry with the episcopate for voting 
ona matter which touches their special field. 
Far more usure is excited when the bishops 
give political votes, and especially when they 
support, as they mostly did under Lord Beacons- 
field’s government, a warlike foreign policy. 
Although a second-reading vote is usually 
decisive in the House of Lords, it would not do 
to assume in this case that the same vote could 
be secured another year. So many of those who 
came up to vote came under great urgency from 
friends that any slighter urgency next year might 
fail tomove them. It is quite possible that the 


bill will not be carried until the procedure of the 
House of Commons is so changed that the bill 
can be passed through that house by a substantial 
It will 


majority, pretty early in the session. 
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then have a somewhat stronger claim on the 
Lords, who may very likely pass it. 

The present prohibition, as you are probably 
aware, does not altogether prevent such mar- 
riages. Persons who contract them usually go 
to Switzerland or some other foreign country in 
whicb they are legal and get married there. Al 
though this makes no difference to the invalidity 
of the marriage in England, it soothes the feel 
ings of the parties, and especially of the wife’s 
relatives. Those who, in the richer classes, have 
made such marriages are little, if at all, con- 
demned by the opinion of the world. People 
mention the fact half under their breath, as a 
fact unpleasant for the cbildren, but it is only 
strong Anglicans who would decline the ac 
quaintance of a lady who had so married. 
Among the poor such unions are very common, 
there being often no one but the deceased wife's 
sister who can be got to look after young chil- 
dren, and the relations between her and the wid- 
ower becoming those of a married pair, although 
no legal marriage is possible. This tendency, 
which the existing law has failed to check, is the 
argument which chiefly seems to influence disiu- 
terested persons in favor of legalizing the mar 
riage. : # 
THE PREVALENCE OF LAWLESSNESS IN 

INGLAND. 
LonDON, July 20, 1883, 

Few phenomena are more noteworthy than 
the prevalence throughout English society of 
‘* lawlessness,” by which term I mean the feel 
ing or opinion that the law has little or no moral 
claim to obedience, and that no one is bound to 
obey the law of his country simply because it is 
the law, and because submission to it is (as a 
rule) the part of a good citizen. ‘‘ Lawlessness” 
in thissense of the word exerts a great and grow- 
ing influence upon the action both of Radicals 
and of Tories. 

If any one doubts that even men who are not 
extreme Liberals are unconsciously infected with 
a singular lack of reverence for the law, let him 
observe the amount of sympathy which has been 
expressed by writers in the Liberal press with 
the sufferings of Louise Michel under severe but, 
as far as the English public can judge, perfectly 
warrantable punishment. She has been convict 
ed by a French court of acts which in any civi- 
lized country would entail heavy penalties, but 
which in France are in the very highest degree 
dangerous to society. To accompany with a 
black flag rioters engaged in the plunder of 
bakers’ shops is an act which would assuredly 
not be left unpunished by tbe courts either of 
England or of the United States. But in Lon- 
dou or in New York men can afford to look le- 
niently on riot, because it is certain that demon- 

strations of popular discontent will rarely lead 
to bloodshed and will never lead to revolution. 
Leniency is the prerogative of strength. Firm 
ly established governments can venture to tem- 
per justice with mercy. In France, incitements 
to riot are more harmfui to the state, and tbere- 
fore open to severer moral condemnation, than 
any other crime of a public nature. The streets 
of Paris still bear witness to the vandalism of 
the Commune. Not thirteen years have passed 
since the murder of the hostages. Every grown 
man throughout France can recollect that the 
desperadoes or fanatics of the capital aroused 
civil war under the very eyes of foreign invad- 
ers. Every man of sense in France knows, fur- 
ther, that under the present constitution the 
country is for the first time, for nearly a centu- 
ry, really trying the experiment of self-govern- 
ment; and every human being who is capable of 
reflection, feels that the one peril to the liberties 
of France lies in outbreaks of popular violence 
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Louise Michel 
may be (though no Englishman knows that she 


which give occasion for reaction 


is) a sincere and disinterested enthusiast; but the 
crimes of women like Louise Michel are certain 
if unpunished, to involve the ruin of French 
freedom. One would therefore have expected 
that English Liberals, who sympathize with the 
attempt of the genuine Republicans to found 
a free commonwealth in France, would at least 
judge leniently of the endeavor to check by 
legal punishments, however severe, the violence 
of fanatics who (unconsciously, no doubt) are 
When 
we see the readiness with which Radicals who 


playing into the hands of reactionists. 


are not themselves persons of very extreme 
views, assume that Louise Michel has been 


fuir to infer that there exists in certain sections 
of English society an inadequate sense of th 
sanctity of the law. 

Popular judgments about foreign aifairs are 
good criteria of the bent of public sentiment. 
But there is no need to look solely to such judg 
felt for 
law. There was a good deal to be said in point 


ments for proof of the slight reverence 


of expediency against the prosecution of Mast. 
His incitements to assassination were in Eng 
land so little read as to gain an unnatural note 
riety from the punishment of their author. But 
there existed, on the other band, grave reasons 
of policy for exerting the law against men who 
used England as a refuge from whence to pour 
forth instigations to assassination. If England 
is to continue the protector of exiles, she cannot 
afford to be a sanctuary for ruftians. But what 
ever may be thought of the pretty equally 
balanced arguments against or in favor of bring 
ing the law to bear against the Fretheit, it might 
have been supposed that every man who valued 
the cause of rational freedom and peaceful pro 
gress would have felt that Most bad no claim 
whatever to public tolerance or sympathy. Yet 
whoever noted the tone of the papers which an 
supposed to express Liberal opinion, must have 
seen that any kind of press prosecution was in 
mapy quarters looked upon with extreme jealou 
sy, and that the supposed evils of curtailing any 
form, however noxious, of the freedom of discus- 
sion outweighed in the judgment of manv Lite 
rals the evils of tolerating crimes which turned 
liberty of discussion into the right to incite fana 
tics to murder foreig 1 and friendly sovereigns 
But here, as in the case of Louise Michel, it 
may be supposed that popular feeling was bias 
sed by the traditional belief (which was, be it nm 
marked, until within the last twenty vears, and 
even later, well justitied by fact), that the gov 


ernments of continental Europe were despotisms 
supported by armed force against the will of 
their subjects. Let me, then, note a few re 
markable instances of pudlic opinion with re 


gard to matters of a purely domestic character 
Nothing can to ordinary apprehens 
poxious form of error than the aati vaccination 
craze. Yetit is plain that men as respectable 
and well-meaning as Mr. Peter Tavior and Mr 
Hopwood hold that persons who refuse obedience 
to a law which the mass of the nation, and the 
f forming a sound judg 


ment, hold essential to the preservation of the 


experts most capable 


public health, are to be eonsidered martyrs. 
The curious proposal to relax the penalties by 
which vaccination is enforced is. from my 


point of view, even more sign nt than efforts 





to repeal the acts making vaccination compul 
f Mr. Peter Tay) 
and inteliigence bas brought himself to believe 





sory. How a man 1's education 
that vaccination is an evil, is a puzzle to which I 
do not possess the answer. But having adopted 
this belief, he is of course logically justified im 
wishing to repeal any law which enforces or en- 
courages vaccination. The position, however, of 


aman who thinks that the prevalence of va 
nation is a benefit to the nation, but vet feels s 
much sympathy with the minority of parents 
who refuse to vaccinate their children as to wish 
the law not to be enforced against them, is very 
perplexing. The only valid argument which I 
know of in favor of such a position is, that t 
enforce the law will make the law unpopular 
and ultimately check the spread of vaccination 
This argument is a fair one, but: ne who a 
tends to the tone rather than to the actual ex 
pressions of the speakers who attack the exist 


law, can doubt that the idea which mainly 
weighs with them is that it is an int rat 
hardship for a well-meaning man to submit } 
acts to the will of the nation r t) “ 
that the law as such has no mora lair t 
bedience of anv person wt nsctentiously 


thinks its provisions unwise 
It would be well if the lawlessness wt 
stders disobedience to law as morally 


displaved itself only in attempts to repeal laws 





to which any considerable class of the mu 
tv entertained an objector Recent ex 
show that the Hous: f Commons at least at 
prepared to interfere with the ex it 1S 
which till repealed have a all nf \ 
ibedience of all England t tY 
solution condemning the policy es Conta 
gious Diseases Acts is or f the most f 
signs of the times A resolution of the Hous 
Commons is of no more lega Y than a 
mand of the Queen; and the acts | bave referred 
to, whatever be their merits or demerits, are 
as much part of the law of the land as the s! 
tutes forbidding forgery, theft, or muntet Yet 
every one knows that the res t roft i 
has been sufficient to deprive these statutes of 
half their force The Government anda ma 
tv of the House of Commons, that ts to say. baw 
nulhitied the law For a reas to wl lw 
call attention before T have ended this letter 
Conservatives are estopped from taking excey 
tion to the strous ference paid toa 
tio f the House; t servers wil ‘ f 
stand outside polit nay note and ca \ 
thers to note tl roads ma by tl I 
and the Ex tive the suy acy of the law 
Let n e suppose that a low est te of t! 
spect due to the law of the realm isin anv wa 
tined to Radicals The t for legali 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister commands 
the assent not only of mast Whigs. but. to judye 
bv the votes of the House of Lords, of many, 
from the Prince of Wales d ward, whom 1 
one has ever dreamt of « ting among the 
Liberal party Acainst the proposed reform of 
the marnage law l have not a wordtosay. What 


Il have, however, to note is, as I have already 
pointed out to the 


that the measure introduced by Lord Dalhousie 


readers of the Vation, 


proposes to condone the deliberate breach of the 


law by men who, under the guise of reformers 
are attempting to carry through Parliament one 


f the worst pieces of retrospective legislation 


What is very noticeable, the opponents of t} 


1e 
till, who are shocked at the alleged violation of 
the law of the Jews, are little moved by the 
attempt to weaken the moral force of the law 
of England. 

We can, however, hardly expect that the rep 
resentatives of the clergy should value highly 
the law of the land. fhe clerics who are most 
violent in their denu iciation of a reform which 
rightly approves itself to the country, have 
already announced that should Parliament (or 
in other words the nation) see fit to amend the 
marriage law, the clergy of the national Church 
are prepared to defy and thwart the legally 
expressed commands of the nation. Many of 
the clergy will be as good as their word. The 
whole policy of the Ritualists rests on the avow- 
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ed conviction that priests owe no respect to the 
ourts; and, oddly enough, persons whom no one 
would call Ritualists share a conviction which, 
were it entertained by the nation, would in the 
end reintroduce the worst notions of the middle 
ages. The Bishop of Manchester holds, acting 
under the advice of very prudent lawyers, that 
it is his duty not to induct to a benefice a clergy- 
man who (as the Bishop bas every reason to 
will disobey the law under which he 
The Bishop may be mis- 


suppose j 
will hold the living. 
taken in his view of his legal position; on this 
I pronounce no opinion whatever. But no one 
supposes that Bishop Fraser has any wish what- 
ever except to act in accordance with law—that 
is to say, in accordance with his duty as Bishop; 
and every one knows that if the Bishop’s view 
of his rights is wrong, the courts will set him 
right. The oddity, however, of the thing is 
that the bare attempt on the Bishop of Man- 
chester’s part to assert what he honestly con- 
ceives to be his legal rights, and thus to perform 
his legal obligations, has excited, as far as I 
have seen, nothing but censure. He has, to judge 
from the journals which represent the Church 
of England, in some way which I do not profess 
to understand, offended the consciences of good 
‘* broken "—I have seen somewhere 
between the different 
His real offence is, not 


men; he has 
assertea—‘' the truce” 
parties in the Church. 


a resolution of the House is not equivalent to an 
Act of Parliament. Some few may perhaps 
have reflected that the Bradlaugh case has set a 
precedent which is hardly at bottom of a con- 
servative tendency. Yet those, if any, who 
thought thus were probably few indeed. I have 
noticed that even the supporters of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s claims really care far more about the in- 
tolerance (which is really a very trifling matter) 
than about the injustice of the House of Com- 
mons, though this injustice or lawlessness is 
the most serious matter in the whole of a mise- 
rable imbroglio. 

A party which does not respect legality in 
England is not likely to pay any reference to it 
in Ireland, and nothing better marks the temper 
of modern Tories than the constant suggestion 
that martial law is the cure for Irish discontent. 
The notion that a court of say five ignorant 
young officers could, by inspiration of heaven or 
the devil, administer with success some unknown 


| system of ready-made equity far superior to the 


justice to be obtained from a trained body of 
judges, is in itself one of the most curious of 
popular delusions, and has, one may hope, been 


| to a certain extent dispelled by the experience of 


the last six months, The noticeable fact, how- 


| ever, is, for my purpose, not the imbecility of 


| 


that he has meant to act unjustly, not that he | 
| Conservative print—‘ the one thing needful” for 


has displayed partisanship, not that he has un- 
wittingly mistaken his legal rights, but that he 
has, as a public official of a public body, tried to 
remind the other officials of the State Church 
that they, like other men, owe obedience to the 
law of the land. 

There is something, it may be said with truth, 
in the education and position of the clergy 
which fosters the idea that priests ought to be 
subject only to the law of the Church—which 
means in effect only to rules approved of by 
clerical opinion. But if one keeps one’s eyes and 
ears open, one can soon see that so called Con- 
servatives are fully as prone to lawlessness as 
are either Radicals or Ritualists. The whole 
conduct of the Conservative party in reference 
to Mr. Bradlaugh has been ‘“ lawless” from 
beginning to end, and what makes this of the 
more consequence is the fact, which I de not for 
a moment want to blink or deny, that the politi- 
cal Conservatives represent in this matter that 
national conservatism which extends far be- 
yond the limits of the Conservative party, and 
isa far more important thing than any mere 
party organization. Now, about Mr. Bradlaugh 
himself and his policy there is a great deal to be 
said by way of blame, and very little to be said 
by way of eulogy. He has matcbed every blun- 
der of bis opponents by some grosser blunder of 
his own, and, by his absurd pretence of appeals 
to force, has all but sacrificed the legal strength 
of his own position. But the noteworthy fact is, 
that with Mr. Bradlaugh’s legal or constitution- 
al rights the Conservative leaders and their fol- 
lowers have never concerned themselves. I 
doubt whether any man who has ever studied 
constitutional history doubts that Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s exclusion from the House of Commons is 
least as gross a violation of constitutional 
principle as the attempt to incapacitate John 
Wilkes. The real answer to all constitutional 
arguments is that the majority of the House 
of Commons have the power to exclude him, 
and that this power they are determined to 
use. The majority have, in short, established 
that a resolution of the House of Commons may 
override the law of the land. Many of those 
who object to see the Contagious Diseases Acts 
nullified if not repealed by the vote of one 
branch of the legislature, must have felt tbat 
they were morally estopped from objecting that 


at 


mind, but the utter lawlessness of spirit, display- 
ed by men who often assert that martial law 
is—to use a horrible expression I have seen in a 


Ireland. Martial law is merely a decent name 
for the temporary abrogation of all real law 
througbout the length and breadth of [reland. 
It is, to use a foreign expression, ‘‘ the proclama- 
tion of a state of siege.” The men who desire it 
really wish for a proclamation that unrestrain- 
ed force of the sword has for a time taken the 
place of the restrained and just force of law. 

Let me give one further sample of the spirit of 
the time. The whole agitation against Mr. Il- 
bert’s bill is as worth attention as anything 
which has taken place in England for the last 
twenty years. It is not a mere protest against 
the details of a given piece of legislation; it is 
admittedly a protest against the idea that all 
classes of British subjects ought so far as possible 
to be insured equal rights before the law. It is 
impossible not to see that something far more is 
at stake than the question whether one or two 
native magistrates shall have jurisdiction over 
Europeans. The true point at issue is, whether 
our government of India shall or sball not be 
carried on upon the principle that a native of 
Bengal is as truly a British subject as a native of 
Middlesex, and that the aim of our English rule 
should be uitimately to place all subjects of the 
Queen in a position of legal equality. When- 
ever this is accomplished the rule of law will 
prevail throughout the whole British Empire. 
Meanwhile, the Conservatives of to-day boldly 
assert not only that ourrule in India does rest, 
but that it ought avowedly to be made to rest, 
upon force, upon privilege, upon that kind of 
permanent inequality of classes which is abso- 
lutely opposed to the true supremacy of legality, 
which is but another name for systematic justice. 

Much might be said as to the causes of the con- 
dition of opinion described in this letter. The 
subject is one to which I may recur. For the 
present my whole object is to call the attention 
of your readers to the prevalence of the feeling 
which I have termed lawlessness. A. V. D. 


Correspondence. 


MEADE BEFORE GETTYSBURG. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Str: Permit me to make a small contribution 
to an understanding, if not a solution, of the 





question, whether General Meade did or did not 
purpose to fight General Lee at Gettysburg. 

By a chance, which need not be related here, 
I was present at an interview between Generals 
Meade and Reynolds the day before the latter 
was killed. At that interview the whole situa- 
tion was gone over between the two officers, 
and, when they were parting, General Meade (as 
if summarizing the results of the conversation) 
said, as nearly as I can recall his words : ‘‘ Well, 
when you get to Gettysburg, look over the 
ground carefully, and if you think well of it, I 
will bring up the rest of the army, and we will 
fight there. Ileaveitentirely toyou. Examine 
the ground well yourself, and send me word as 
soon as youcan. I shall keep my headquarters 
here [7. e., at Taneytown) till I hear from you, 
and get the troops together, ready to push on 
and join you if you say so.” 

A further brief conversation followed, which 
I cannot venture to repeat verbatim as to Gene- 
ral Meade’s part, but the purport of it was that 
the examination of the ground should extend to 
the matter of a ‘‘safe line of retreat” to a new 
position. The impression formed on my mind 
by such parts of the conversation as I heard 
was, that up to that moment General Meade 
was uncertain as to the best position for him to 
take up ; that he had no thought of concealing 
his anxiety from General Reynolds ; and that, 
whatever might be the position eventually taken 
up, he was resolved upon having another one in 
reserve in case of disaster, and (to use his own 
words) ‘a safe line of retreat” to it. 

Accompanying this is my name and address, 
should anybody interested in the matter desire 
to have privately a fuller account. *** 

WASHINGTON, July 27, 1883. 


NEW ENGLAND FAMILY GATHERINGS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Will you allow me to dissent from a part 
of your interpretation of these gatherings? It 
is clear, as you say, that their size carries them 
beyond the limit of real family affection, but it 
also cerries them beyond all design of family 
aggrandizement, since the poorer and humbler 
members must always predominate, and must 
rather lower than elevate the prestige of the 
more successful. I should say that they origi- 
nate in a vague form of clanship, which may be 
called family curiosity—a gvod-natured desire 
to know as much as possible about one’s blood- 
relations, without any ulterior motive. It is a 
feeling which may be carried to a petty or fool- 
ish extreme ; but it is in itself innocent, and is 
indeed a good corrective for the coldness and re- 
serve which used to be imputed to New England 
people. It has also the merit of giving a wide 
and impartial range to genealogical inquiry, 
which is too apt, in England, to be concentrated 
on the elder branches of a family and on the 
male line. 7. W.H. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 





THE GERMAN PRKOFFSSOR AND HIS PAY. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The salaries given by your correspondent 
‘‘L, N.” are misleading, as they apply only to 
rare cases. In the report of M. Edm. Dreyfus- 
Brisac to the French Education Society, and 
republished by the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, the salaries of the professors in 


| nine Prussian universities are given from official 


records. Berlin pays the highest, or from 12,000 
to 9,000 marks ; Marburg the lowest, or from 
5,400 to 6,000 marks. This is, of course, exclu- 
sive of lecture fees, which to afew men are very 
large—doubtless quite up to your correspond- 
ent’s figures—but in a much larger number of 
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instances very small. If the professor’s branch 

is an unpopular one, he will not have many 

hearers, no matter how great his reputation. 

In South Germany the pay is generally less than 

in Prussia. PROFESSOR. 
ATHENS, O., June 28, 1883. 


A TRIBUNAL FOR STRIKES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

SIR: 

‘There ought to be a tribunal for the decision 
of such controversies which seriously touch the 
public interest and convenience, and, the deci- 
sion once rendered, general] strikes in defiance 
or evasion of it should be punishable in some 
manner.” 

Thus the Nation in No, $43 

It is very hard to think of a way to make 
strikes punishable, unless at a cost to the princi 
ple of personal liberty against which even pub 
lic convenience and interest would count for 
nothing ; but there might bea way to put on 
strikes and strikers a moral responsibility they 
would not be able to resist. Let me risk a sug 
gestion. Suppose the future enactment for the 
regulation and control of corporations acting as 
common carriers, under valuable franchises, to 
contain a clause establishing a tribunal for the 
decision of such controversies, as between the 
corporation and the public. Give the tribunal 
the power to decide, after hearing all sides, 
what terms the corporation ought to offer to its 
employees, and make the decision binding upon 
the corporation. Then, if the employees refuse 
to accept such terms, let the strike be classed as 
one of those cases of overwhelming necessity 
otherwise called ‘‘ the act of God,” and the cor 
poration be freed from its obligation to the 
public. 

The responsibility for the loss, inconvenience, 
and annoyance caused by the strike would then 
fall upon the strikers, their strongest weapon be 
taken from them, and their chances of success 
against the corporation’s capital and the public’s 
indignation combined be so small that self-inte- 
rest could be safely relied on to make them 
speedily give up a hopeless battle. 

Respectfully, M. G. ROSENTHAL. 

PITTSFIELD, Mass., July 20, 1883. 


THE BOARDER AND THE COTTAGER 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: It seems to me that your argument in 
the Nation of July 19, on the ‘‘ Evolution of the 
Summer Boarder,” proceeds upon a fallacy. 
The egress of large numbers from the city every 
year is the remarkable fact actually underlying 
the displacement of the pioneer invader of rural 
scenes, who poses picturesquely before the read 
ers of the Nation in the person of the injured 
boarder. The evolution of certain perfidious 
boarders into the baleful cottager is merely a 
phase of the phenomenon of this annual migra- 
tion. The evolution of the summer resort is not 
necessarily toward cottage life. Seratoga is, 
quite as logically as Newport, the outcome of 
this evolution. Does the writer of your article 
consider those vast caravansaries of the former— 
where hundreds of families herd and indulge in 
a spurious sort of codperative luxury —a sweeter, 
more wholesome, or truly American growth 
than the cottages of the latter, with their tennis 
courts, their well-trimmed lawns, and gay par- 
terres? If the cottager is to be contrasted with 
the boarder, the contrast must be made as be- 
tween the simplest seaside cottage and the primi 
tive farm-house, or as between the villa and tt! 
caravansary. However black may be the heart 
of the cottager, he bas one redeeming quality 
his most reprehensibie love for reclusion is fos 
tering the life of the family, 


. 
t 





The Nation. 


Is it not, moreover, a gratuitous assumption 
on your part that the injured boarder is of neces 
sity a worthier man than the baleful cottager # 
I have observed that the first cottager clings to 
primitive modes of life quite as tenaciously as 
the first boarder, and protests quite as iveffec 
tually against the invasion of his solitude by 
newcomers. I have bad certain advantages for 
observation in this matter, as I pass my sum 
mers at a resort which is in process of evolution; 
and now, O censor of the Nation, Ican no longer 
defer my confession. A guilty conscience cries 
out, Mea culpa, mea culpa, and, at the risk of 
drawing down the phials of your wrath upon 
my head, compels me to the ignominious ad 
mission that I was the first cottager in this once 
peaceful resort. To be sure, the cottage was a 
modest little place, sought with the object of 
securing quiet and home comfort for an invalid 
but, alas, alas! like the first mosquito and the 
tirst army-worm, | was the precursor of other 
cottagers who have fallen upen this once happy 
spot. Itis a comfort to be able to report that 
the cottages are mostly simple affairs, but the 
wicked Mammon has here and there seized upon 
a beautiful bit of coast or slope of hillside, and 
built himself a full-blown cottage, stable, tennis 
court, and all the other diabolical inventions of 
an effete aristocracy that the rich man buys 
with his ill-gotten gains. Instead of following 
the heroic example of the boarder, who tlies be 
fore the invader to discover and develop new 
resorts, I linger in my little cottage, and—must 
I make the confession ’—accept the invitati 


} 


these enemies of republican simplicity t 





guilty orgies when they ask me to them ; when 
they don’t, I strive to console myself with the 
comfortable pbilosophy of the Naf that | 
am worthier than they. 

Let us examine, however, this claim to superior 
merit which the Nafton puts forth in behalf of 
boarders. The dwellers in cottages here are 
clergymen, lawyers, professors, authors, phvs 
claps, one or two dignitaries of Congress and 
the army ; two, at least, public benefactors wt 
have the direction of important boards, and wt 
give their brains and their time without money 
and without price to the communities in which 
they live. Can the inhabitants of the farn 
house or the caravansary give a better account 
of themselves ‘ 

The real tragedy of the boarder—namelv, the 
wiping out of his simple and primitive life—over 





takes the cottager as well. The tr 
phenomenal fact, is the influx of large numbers 
into all the secluded summer nooks, and the 
consequent destruction of their rural picturesg ue 
aspects, Whether it is practicable, and if prac 
ticable, advisable, to dam this vast mi 
body within city limits, for the advantage of 
the early cottager or even the injured boarder: 
is at least worthy of consideratior Cc. P 
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AN ANTIQUARIAN DODGE 

To THE EpItorR OF THE NATION 

Sir: The story from * Parnassus.” in your 
number of June 28, about a bronze statue dis 
covered by the sponge fishers near Delos, only 
shows that Mr. Meletopoulos, though a Greek, is 
as simple-minded as his compatriot fishermen 
are cunning. That same foot of a horse has 
been going the rounds of Athens for more than 
ayear. It was brought to me with the same 
story last year, but, on examination, proved to 
have been severed from the body on which it 
had hung centuries, possibly, ago, and the coral 
insects and other workers of the sea had covered 
the fracture as well ast riginal surface with 
their certificates of antiquity. The foot was 


‘learly found detached, and used asa lure to 









drag some unsophisticated amateur into a spe 

lation of the sulaqueous kind, w i 

employ the sponge fishers i: Lest w) ) 
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the most of which are peculiar to that region 
The volume is of Texas Texan f great size, and 
with the flavor the s l tl eaily ilua 
ble history that it contains is decorated or dis 
guised with the exaggeration that is best known 


in literature through Mark Twain's earlier writ 


ings The course of the story is punctuated 
with sketches, of which some are new and com 
cal, and others merely coarse or horrible, whils 


too many are marked with a realistic but unat 
tractive profanity Nevertheless, many of the 


ultimate facts, for those who can eliminate the 


fictions, are interesting and instructive. 

As the next step of the National Civil Servi 
Reform League is to repeal the law limiting the 
terms of certain officers to four years, a general 
interest will be felt in the pamphlet on this sub 
ject prepared by Mr. F. W. 
League's request. It is cailed ‘The Four Years’ 
Term ; or, Rotation in Office.’ 

Circular of Information No. 2, of the Bureau 
of Education, discusses co education in the pub 
lic schools of the United States, with the aid of 


Whitridge at the 
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special statistics collected by the Bureau. The 
weight of opinion and of practice is so much in 
favor of co-education that this circular might 
almost be called a tract on that side. 

We have received a number of scientific pam- 
phlets—viz., ‘List of Palwozoic Insects of the 
United States and Canada,’ by R. D. Lacoe 
(Publication No. 5 of the Wyoming, Pa., His- 
torical and Geological Society) ; Bulletin No. 3 
of the E, M. Museum of Geology and Archwology 
of Princeton College, with monographs on the 
skull of the eocene rhinoceros, etc., on achzeno- 
don, on the brain casts of tertiary mammals, on 
desmatotherium and dilophodon, by Messrs. W. 
B. Seott, Henry F. Osborn, and Adam T. Bruce, 
illustrated with lithographic plates ; the Bulletin 
of the American Museum of Natural History in 
Central Park for May 1, devoted to the Atlantic 
right whales, with an _ historical résumé, by 
Joseph Bassett Holder ; a lecture on the Geology 
of Philadelpbia, delivered last January before 
the Franklin Institute by Prof. H. Carvill Lewis; 
and Prof. Arnold Guyot’s ‘Memoir of Louis 
Agassiz,’ read five years ago before the National 
Academy, and now published by permission. 

Readers of the Portfolio for June and July 
have enjoyed Mr. Hamerton’s discourse about 
the Louvre and the Hodtel de Ville, the latter 
article particularly having the interest of de- 
scribing the new structure that has risen from 
the ashes of the ruin made by the Commune. 
Its freshness and purity of material, the fact 
that it was executed as a whole at one time, and 
the improvements made upon the original design 
while substantially reproducing it, make the 
new city hall, Mr. Hamerton declares, ‘the 
fairest palace ever erected in the world.” He 
remarks upon the ease of such an achievement 
by the present municipality, as compared with 
the difficulties experienced by the royal builders 
of the Tuileries, the Louvre, and the first Hotel 
de Ville in completing their undertakings ; an 
ease, he might have added, due to that very pro- 
gress in good government which the Commune 
sought violently to interrupt. 

The destruction of ‘‘ the Big Tree, the largest 
in the Centennial State ” (Colorado), by order of 
the mayor and seven aldermen of South Pueblo, 
against the wishes of the citizens expressed in 
public meeting, and apparently by a trick, has 
enriched literature with a pamphlet on this act 
of vandalism. The whole history of the affair 
is given in a speech made after the event by the 
Hon. Thos. D. Worrall, its most strenuous oppo- 
nent. If it is some satisfaction to find so many 
outlandish names among the destroyers—Klaas 
Wildeboor (suggestive, truly !) Slitt, De Groft, 
Kelker, etc.—we are grieved to find one Stimp- 
son, the postmaster, denounced as the prime 
author of the outrage, whom the Government is 
urged to remove as “unworthy the confidence 
of the people.” 

In ‘ Voices for the Speechless—Selections for 
Schools and Private Reading’ (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.), Mr. Abraham Firtb, Secre- 
tary of the American Humane Association, has 
made a useful contribution toe early education 
away from thoughtless or wilful cruelty. The 
book would have been slenderer if the compiler 
had strictly adhered to his plan of making selec- 
tions ‘“‘in which the duty of kindness to animals 
should be distinctly taught.” This is not the 
case with Clough’s ‘* Say not the struggle naught 
availeth,” or with Faber’s ‘‘Oh! it is hard to 
work for God,” or with the famous stanza from 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam’ concerning ‘the 
moth with vain desire,” or with many another 
extract in prose and verse, though the collection 
is the more valuable for having them. The 


Scripture texts on cruelty to animals may seem 
toa child rather meagre for so vast a field of 
being, and even here Mr. Firth quotes the para- 


? 
ble of the ewe-lamb as if the rich man’s offence 


were not in taking it but in killing it to serve his 
guest. ‘‘ And because HE HAD NO PITY” bas no 
reference whatever to the lamb’s sufferings, or 
to the question of the right to take the life of 
animals for what we deem necessary purposes— 
the ‘‘ guiltless feast’ of Goldsmith’s Hermit. 

The anti-vaccination craze bas produced in 
Switzerland a pamphlet directed against ‘‘a 
despotism bordering on barbarity.” On the 
front cover is depicted enforced vaccination by 
a cheerful skeleton, assisted by a policeman who 
restrains the mother’s arm, uplifted to protect 
her infant in defiance of ‘‘Section 21: 2,000 
francs fine, one year’s imprisonment.” Beneath, 
we see on a larger scale the bapless child aged 
six, shockingly reduced by ulcers. On the back 
cover in large letters: ‘*Tu l’as voulu, Georges 
Dandin!” All rights are expressly waived in 
favor of any one who wants to reproduce this 
pleasantry. 

The books that age advertised as published in 
France in certain libraries for amateurs and 
bibliophiles—which we will not more particu- 
larly name—often raise the question whether 
there is any supervision of the press in that coun- 
try in the interest of public morality. In Ger- 
many the censorship is awake. It has lately 
confiscated at Berlin an edition of the ‘ Decame- 
ron’ in the ‘* Biblioteca dei Classici italiani e 
stranieri” published by Hofmann. 

The duel, it is to be hoped, is going out of use. 
Why could not our hot-blooded Southern friends 
adopt, mutatis mutandis, the method used by two 
Hungarian girls in Debreczin? The duel was to 
be ‘tin the American fashion” ; but instead of 
the one to whom the black ball fell having tc 
receive the fire of her opponent, she was, within 
a given time, to shear off her love-locks, known 
to unsentimental persons as bangs. How much 
better it would have been if Elam had had, say, 
to shave off his moustache, if he has one, or his 
beard, or to grow one, if he has none, than to 
pass a weary summer month with a ball in his 
thigh. 


—Table XLII. of the Compendium of the 
Tenth Census affords a curious illustration of 
the workings of the human mind. This table 
shows the ages of the population by States and 
by single years of age. The population is classi- 
fied, also, as aggregates, and by sex, nativity, 
and race. It will be noticed that in each of 
these classes, though in some more markedly 
than in others, the numbers of persons of ‘the 
ages represented by even tens are apparently 
greatly in excess. Also in excess, though in less 
degree, are the ages represented by fives, while 
everywhere, unless affected by the fives or tens, 
the even numbers are in excess of the odd num- 
bers. Thus, in the column of aggregates for the 
United States, there were apparently no fewer 
than 1,094,324 persons 30 years of age, while 
there were but 621,852 persons of 29 years, and 
492,530 of 31 years. Similarly, at 39, 40, and 41 
years the numbers of persons are respectively 
458,052, 922,610, and 323,608. The apparent in- 
crease on the fives is not as great, but sufficiently 
so to be easily noted, thus : 





iges Persons. | Ages. Persons. 
” 44 F {379,385 | 64. ..160,033 
45... .cccnccccscees 065,208 | 65 . 283,231 
a6. .........ccsscen | 08 sc Reale 133,543 


The difference between the even and odd years, 
although quite constant, is less noticeable. It 
is, however, as remarked above, modified by 
the fives and tens—both by the increase in these 
years and by the consequent diminution in the 
adjoining years. The same column of aggre- 
gates for the United States furnishes the follow- 
ing illustrations, selected so as to be as free as 
possible from the effect of the fives and tens : 


Ages. Persons, | Ages. Persons, 
42. os ° 458,049 ee . 342,841 
en 384,259 PE bvsacctddeneeenell 286,179 
47 ii 349,512 Re 207,921 
is “ seeeee 400,549 58... occecccccmyeee 


—The reason of this is of course apparent. A 
certain proportion of the people do not know 
their ages, and, necessarily, were obliged to 
guess at them. In such a case a multiple of ten 
was that most likely to be assumed; next to 
that a multiple of five, while, aside from the 
latter, even numbers were more likely to be 
given than odd numbers. Under this explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, it would naturally be 
expected that the most ignorant classes of the 
population would show the greatest variation in 
this respect, and also, naturally, those States 
containing the greatest proportion of these 
classes. The most extreme cases are to be 
found in the column of colored females in such 
a State as Mississippi, and here, too, is found the 
strongest possible confirmation of the correct- 
ness of the above explanation. The following 
figures, taken from the column of colored fe- 
males in Mississippi, illustrate this idiosyncrasy 
in a very marked manner, and also show to how 


| great an extent the value of the table, as a com- 


parison of single ages, is vitiated by it: 
Persons. Ages. Persons, 
pA 2,253 28 ore 


sees OO... oe sesecces Myles 





. 10,619 errr 1,869 
| Sierra 2,763 
2,380 39... 1,473 
1,895 See 9,615 
1,806 41 73 
is 0006s6oedncennces 7,201 | 


This table was probably presented in the Com- 
pendium not with the idea that it was of value 
with regard to single years of age, but with the 
intention of placing the material before the pub- 
lic in such shape that it could be combined in 
any form desired. For such a purpose these ab- 
normal variations do not invalidate it, inasmuch 
as their effects extend over only two or three 
years, and almost any combination of the years 
would make them disappear. 


—The Atlantic for August contains an interest- 
ing article by the Rev. Brooke Herford on the 
trustworthiness of tradition as compared with 
historical records. The argument in brief is as 
follows. The great historians who, like Grote, 
repudiate early oral tradition as something alto- 
gether beyond the pale of history, make the 
mistake of imagining the tradition of primitive 
times to be what it becomes after writing is in- 
vented. In the modern world tradition is re- 
garded as untrustworthy, because everything 


| that is considered worth remembering is written 


down and thus preserved, and nothing is com- 
mitted to tradition except idle rumor, gossip, or 


| scandal—and remarkably little, a cynic might 


| 


add, even of this. In primitive times, however, 
before the invention of writing, or permanent 
records of any kiad, the agent used by mankind 
to preserve facts is the memory. The trained 
human memory, transmitting all important 
facts from generation to generation, must be re- 
lied upon, or else all those matters, like dynasties, 
genealogies, conquests, boundaries, to which 
primitive man attaches so much consequence, 
would be involved in inextricable confusion. 
Among primitive people we know that this is 
done at the present day; the Vedic books m 
India, for instance, being transmitted from one 
generation of priests to another, solely by means 
of the most carefully trained memory. The Ho- 
meric poems were preserved, of course, in the 
same way. As civilization advances, and writ- 
ing is introduced, memory is used less and less 
for the purpose of preserving tradition, and 
finally falls into great disrepute, as with us, who 
have an absolute distrust of it, and hesitate to 
rely on it even for ordinary purposes of quota- 
tion. Of course Mr. Herford’s argument all 
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points in one direction, that the narrative of the 
Old Testament may be relied on with much 
greater safety than has been generally supposed 
by sceptical scholars. Probably Grote, were he 
alive, would admit that there is a good deal 
of truth in all this; but he might say, How 
are we to distinguish in early tradition between 
what is mythical and what is historical‘ What 
shall we say actually took place and what prob 
ably took place, and what probably never took 
place at all? After all, the modern historian 
has done no more than insist that true his 
tory shall be confined to what we know to have 
happened; and Mr. Herford himself would hard 
ly venture to call the ‘ Iliad’ or ‘ Odyssey * history. 
The discoveries of Schliemann have, as he says, 
done very much to rehabilitate the Homeric 
poems, and to give them the air of veracious 
chronicles which they once had in the country 
of their origin; but the doings of Agamemnon 
and Achilles and Paris and Hector are so con 
fused with the doings of imaginary persons who 
we know did not exist at all, that it would be a 
very bold step to call the expedition against 
Troy history in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It must be remembered that the excavations of 
Schliemann bring to light true historical records, 
precisely like the early inscriptions of the Olym- 
piads, and we have through them a means of veri- 
fying the Homeric account whicb did not in 
Grote’s day exist. He would never have dream 
ed of denying that anything in Homer which 
could be verified by such records, might be set 
down as history. 


—The Century contains the first instalment of 
a new American novel called ‘* The Bread win- 
ners,” by an anonymous writer, which is sure to 
attract a good deal of attention. The note of the 
opening chapters is vulgarity, and vulgarity of 
a description undeniably American. Vulgar 
types abound in the novels of both branches of 
our great race, which has done more than all the 
Latin, Germanic, or Slav races put together to 
give vulgarity a good standing in literature; 
but the American differs from the English vari- 
ety in being more conscious. Vulgar characters 
in English fiction, at any rate, generally seem 
more simply amusing; the American type is apt 
to make us shrink a hittle Perhaps, however, 
this may be because we are still as to literature 
in the patriotic stage, and cannot help hoping 
that each new attempt to portray the features of 
American life will result in a pleasing and at- 
tractive picture. The Matchin family in ‘‘ The 
Breadwinners” is supposed to represent a 
class numerous in large American towns. The 
father isa carpenter, a good workman, sober, 
industrious, and socially unambitious. He has 
English blood in his veins, and would have been 
perfectly satisfied if he could have felt sure that 
his children would be as well off in the world as 
himself. The boys he would like to bave succeed 
him in his shop ; the daughters might go out to 
service in respectable families. The Matchin 
children had other dreams, One of the boys ran 
away from home, shipped as a cabin boy on a 
lake steamer, and was drowned in a storm. 
Another did enter the shop, but after attaining 
some proficiency in the craft,'became in the local 
dialect “trifling,” or, in other words, more and 
more unpanctual, worse and worse workman, 
and at length ruffianly, consorting with doubtful 
characters and getting an evil name. Final- 
ly, after a burglary committed by two of 
his friends, be disappeared, never to return. 
With the daughters the case was not much 
better. The elder married poorly at fifteen. 
The younger, a leading character in ‘ The 
Breadwinners,” was christened Matilda, but 
changed her name on her own account to 
Maud. She played about with the boys as a 
little girl, then was led into the cultivation of 





sentimentality by a playmate of herown sex, re- 
joicing in the name of Azalea Windom, and to 
gether this promising pair pursued the study of 
life as it is represented in the weekly story 

papers and the “society column” of the New 
York newspapers. Finally, Maud becomes in 
toxicated with the dream of marriage: but it is 
not what would ordinarily be considered a ro 
mantic dream. What she longs for is to be mar 
ried by a man of great wealth, who will take ber 
away from her common family, and introduce 
her into that great world of which she has got 
her ideas from her reading. Such is the type of 
heroine to which this new anonymous novelist in 

troduces us, She is taken from life—there is no 
doubt about that; she is at times, too, wouder 
fully lifelike, and the causes which lead to ber 
existence are analyzed or suggested with con 

siderable cleverness; but she is not likely to be a 
popular heroine, even with ber own class of 
readers 

In Harper's “ Easy Chair” Mr. Curtis dis 

cusses a subject to which we have devoted a 
good deal of space, the extraordinary develop- 
ment of 
to call the person who gives the world at large 


its information as to the doings of society ; though 


- 


‘society news.” Jenkins he still likes 


our old friend Jenkins has really been supplant 
ed by a many-headed beast who resembles bim 
only slightly. Jenkins was a snob, but he really 
made an honest effort to discriminate bet ween 
what was and what was not properly publi 
matter. His successor’s greatest art consists in 
making that public which ought to be private 
in invading the homes of rich and poor, in ri 
vealing whatever those whom it primarily cor 
cerns most wish concealed, and so on. This 
at least, is the charge against him Peo 
ple used to deride Jenkins, and to pr 
test against his use of adjectives: but he 
was always a good-natured creature, and 
had a profound respect for the society which he 
described, But his successor quite as often as 
pot seems to have a profound contempt. for 
society—the feeling for it which a Communist 
has for wealthy and prosperous people. Mr 
Curtis himself perceives this, for he suggests that 
Jenkins is a satirist. Nobody ever made this 
charge against the original Jenkins, The satire 
of the period to which he belonged was directed 
against him. But his successor does indeed ‘* mix 
up” the news about those who really have some 
social standing with the news about those 
who have none in a wav to make bim suspected 
of something worse than a turn for satire 
There is no doubt that 


doing for society what Jenkins never did 


*“socleftV news is 


for it, in the way of bringing it into geveral 
contempt, for it is producing the impression 
that ‘‘society” consists simply of a number of 
people whose names get into the papers because 
they pay a good deal more money for their din 
ners and parties than others: whose only com 
mon claim to distinction is money, and among 
whom anybody may be enrolled who will pay 
for it. The old idea of privacy and exclusive 
ness has been completely driven out of society, 
not by Jenkins, who always pretended to have a 
certain awe for the mysterious corporation which 
inherited, preserved, and banded down the social 
tradition of the race, but by * Society News,” a 
low fellow, who will publish a divorce scandal 
or a club row involving the name of a lady, 
with just the same gusto that he will give the 
names of the distinguished guests present ata 
public banquet, or the dresses worn by the ladies 
ataball. There is no doubt that he is a vulgar, 
depraved wretch, and the strangest thing about 
him is that there should be such a market for his 
disgusting wares. 

In a literary point of view, the latest pub 
lication of the English Dialect Society is among 








the best. The Rev. Alfred Easther’s ‘ Glossary 
of the Dialect of Almondburvy and Huddersfield 

Yorkshire (Tribner & Co.), is much more than 
a barren list of vocables, as some of the series 


have been. [ts introduction and its illustrations 


and anecdotes combine to give the physi grou 
f the district with an almost biographical d 
tinctness One character, indeed, Joseph 


Nuppits vas a chapter to himself, besides the 
frequent citations of him in the glossary proper 
Thus he is one of the authorities for the pr 
ciation of the place tirst mentioned in the title 


y. called by the polite Ain? by 


tlmondb 
the genuine York-hireman, A bu r, better 
still, Odmbury. The well-known begyar, Joseph 
Nuppits, when he was asked ¢ 


what the different villages which he was a 
tomed to honor with his visits were specially 
noted, used to reply Honlevy for brass, Fa 
ley for mail (meal), © bury for nowt lr 
tice to Almondbury, it should be sad 

here in the workhouse 


doubt had quite enough of bim, and 


afford to be generous as well as st A few 

curiosities of the glossarv are worth noting l 

goafaftfais to xg a-walking 1 | wi f 

children, and no dout ierived f i Saving 

‘tatta’ on departing tirow \ \ 

will also use Ubis expression fo ¢ t 

stead of saving agate anis W tre 

has accepted an engagement, and wishes ¢ 

withdraw from at, he * sends ? 

der hoo (she) we read In families, parents wi 

speak to their children, even when grow | 

addressing them in the mass in the third 

lar, and then as if were tossing the remark 

mie Thus, a father, instead of savu to his 

laughter Mary, iron me another | 

hief, would express himself thus ‘ 

iron me another handkerch Mary rhs 

fainlv has } otte t e k ©} " att 

l ler ‘ tar lowe ail het W a 

frie i of he, s e thirty vears ag became 
umnbernt R., he noticed S lay after S 

lav a certain style of bonnet, which, on inquiry 

he found to be the same bonnet lent about 

upong the females of the congregation, that 


evidently being considered the only proper head 
dress in which to appear at church Reekon, in 
the sense of think, or beliere, is “ common,” and 
as good Yorkshire as it is Yankee. Three other 
publications are announced by the Society for 
the present vear, the eleventh of its existence, 
and already it bas a clear prospect of filling six 
teen vears of usefulness, or one more than the 


term originally estimated. 


One of the most interesting exhibitions ever 
attempted, and one of the most highly appreciat 
ed, bas been that illustrative of Rousseau, in 
Paris. Weare not aware that anything quite of 
its kind has ever been seen before. It embraced 


ligies of this writer in every 


all the obtainable effigi 
medium and in every variety of design; all the 
engravings inspired by his works: the carica 
tures of bim: his manuscripts, even to the 

copy ” for the first edition of ‘ Emile,’ even to 
the music copied by him in his sturdy indepen 
dence: the wretched furniture of Ermenonville, 
‘which would not satisfy the lowest Bohemian 
of to-dlay,” savs M. J. Grand-Carteret (one of the 
projectors of the exhibition) in the Revue Poli- 
tique for June 14. The article is well worth 
reading, and when read should be cut out and 
inserted in M. Bachelin’s centennial Ieono 
graphie de J.-J. Rousseau’ (Paris, 187%), whore 
value for the collector is capable of being great 
ly enhanced by it. M. Grand-Carteret declares 
that, when we seek an authentic likeness of 
Rousseau, the portraits by De la Tour and Ram 
say, and the busts by Huondon, are the only his 
toric documents. De la Tour he regards as a 
professional flatterer, say like the English Rich 
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mond of our day, and he pronounces in favor of 


the Ramsay portrait—whether engraved by 
Martin or Corputt—although Rousseau's antipa 
thy to it is notorious. He well says that a man 
is not a good judge of pictures in his own case, 
theugh in justice some account should be made 
of Rousseau’s circumstantial complaint of the 
trying pose he was forced to take. However, 
our critic finds decided points of resemblance be 
tween Ramsay’s painting and Houdon’s mask 
and bust, and these similarities of course must 
outweigh individual preferences. As for the de- 
signers for the works of Rousseau. M. Grand 
Carteret says the exhibition showed Moreau and 
Le Barbier far at the front in point of artistic 
imagination: the extent to which their suc 
cessors have copied them is a convincing proof 
of their recognized superiority. The reading of 
this article suggests the practicability and utility 
of similar exhibitions, in every country, of what 
M. Grand-Carteret bappily calls the ‘* human 
document.” Washington, Franklin, Cooper, Poe, 
Longfellow, might, on different scales, be illus- 
trated, say, in Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York, Baltimore, and Boston respectively. We 
cite purposely international names, as insuring 
iconographic variety. 

—Further particulars of the Rousseau Exhbibi 
tion will be found in Le Lirre for July, which 
notices its bibliographical deficiency, but praises 
it as the sure forerunner of similar and even pe- 
riodic exhibitions devoted to Frenchmen of 
vreatest eminence in literature, science, and art. 
In this same number, by the way, Dr. Guido 
Biagi bas in his turn some remarks to make 
about the ‘“ human document,” prefatory to a 
very interesting series of Bonapartiana—manu 
script letters preserved in the National Library 
at Florence, of which he is curator. One of 
these letters is given in facsimile, and published 
for the first time. Jéréme Bonsparte, ex-King 
of Westphalia, is writing on April 30, 1834, to his 
daughter Mathilde, afterward Countess Demi- 
doff, and refers to the little Jér6me as ** Plom 
plon”—proof positive, as Dr. Biagi observes, 
that the Crimean origin commonly ascribed to 
this sobriquet is pure fiction. M. Achille Duvau 
takes his revenge on the poet Racine and his son 
Louis for their conspiracy to destroy the evl- 
dence of the father’s ante-nuptial gallantry, by 
printing a lately-discovered sympathetic anti- 
strophe to a famous dirty ditty, written (the 
antistrophe) in the poet’s hand, with the title, 
** Réponse A la chanson de Mde. de Longueval, 
par Mr. Racine.” This, too, is reproduced ex- 
actly. To many English-speaking readers of Le 
Livre, the introductory article on the [ndex So- 
ciety will convey novel information, for Mr. 
Ashbee enumerates the contents of the eleven 
volumes published by this Society since 1879, 
Among these we may usefully mention the in- 
dexes of portraits in the European Vagazine, 
London Magazine, and Register of the Times 
(vol. iv.), and in the ‘ British Gallery of Por- 
traits,’ Jerdan’s ‘ Portrait Gallery,’ Knight’s 

Gallery of Portraits,’ and Lodge’s ‘ Portraits’ 
vol. v.); and tbe new annual index of obituary 
notices in the press for the year preceding. 


SHELLEY'S SELECT LETTERS, 

Select Letters of BP rey Bysshe Shelley. Edited, 

with an Introduction, by Richard Garnett. D. 

Appleton & Co, 1885 
THE prose work of Shelley has remained in the 
obscurity which it once shared with his poetry. 
The formal essays which concern the transitory 
affairs of the world or themes of thought remote 
through their generality, are valued, even by 
admirers of Shelley, mainly as media of his 
spirit ; the familiar letters, scattered ia old 
books, or collected only in a costly edition, and 
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deprived of literary effectiveness because those 
of high and enduring interest have never been 
selected and massed as they now are in this 
volume, have escaped any wide public attention; 
even the translations have been neglected. All 
this really large body of prose, however exalted 
by its informing enthusiasm, however exquisite 
in language and melodious, lies outside the open 
pathways of literature. It is this fact which gave 
the element of surprise to what Mr. Arnold calls 
his doubt ‘‘ whether Shelley’s dehghtful Essays 
and Letters, which deserve to be far more read 
than they are now, will not resist the wear and 
tear of time better, and finally come to stand 
higher, than his poetry ’—a dictum which well 
deserves Mr. Garnett’s quiet rejoinder, in his 
preface, that ‘‘ this deliverance will be weighed 
by those to whose lot it may fall to determine 
Mr. Arnold’s own place as a critic.” In this 
same admirable preface Mr. Garnett has embod 
ied all that need be said of Shelley as a letter- 
writer, and concludes that, in an age whenall 
letters approximate to the ideal set by men of 
business, Shelley’s alone, among those of bis 
time, rank with Gray’s, Pope’s, Cowper's, or 
Walpole’s in possessing a certain classical im- 
press similar to that of deliberate artistic work; 
and, secondly, that they exhibit the mind of the 
poet as clearly as Marlborough’s do the mind of 
the general or Macaulay's the mind of the man 
of letters. Their two prime qualities are beauty 
of form and transparency. 

The sense of form bas usually been denied to 
Shelley, and if by it is meant the purely critical 
impulse to remodel, revise, and polish for the 
sake of that finish which the schools prize. Shel- 
ley neither possessed it nor sought for it with any 
strong desire, but rather rejected it as danger- 
ously submitting the mind to system, against 
which he was prejudired. But if by the sense of 
form is meant the instinct for proportion, for 
regulated combination, for natural development 
of sensation into idea, idea into passion, so that 
the poem issues in a single harmony in the mind 
and heart; if, in other words, by that loose 
phrase is meant, not the corrective power of the 
critical, but the shaping power of the creative 
faculty working out ideal beauty directly, then 
both in bis brief and in much of his more ex- 
tended poems Shelley was singularly distin- 
guished by it. This spontaneous beauty of form, 
if we may so phrase it, is the only species 
that is found in these letters: fitness of words, 
sweetness of cadence, modulation of feeling in 
immediate response to thought and image, 
all conspiring to make up perfection of utter- 
ance, are continually present, but not through 
erasure and elaboration. Shelley’s self-training 
in literature, almost unrivalled as an apprentice- 
ship in its length and continuity, more compre- 
hensive, profound, and ardent than Pope’s, more 
vital than Milton’s, had made such literary lu- 
cidity and grace the habit ot his pen, and, as 
Mr. Garnett remarks, he was fortunate in em- 
ploying his gift upon subjects intrinsically most 
interesting to cultivated men: upon the art and 
landscape of Italy, or his own always high hu- 
man relations or his poetic moods. 

In what he says of statues and paintings he 
shows but slight knowledge of art. The keen- 
ness of his perceptions and the warmth of his 
feelings made him particularly open to sensuous 
effects, so that in general he worships the later 
schools. In painting especially he can hardly 
be considered a safe guide for others, because 
his praise or censure is largely dependent on his 
temperament for its justification: a picture 
which is consonant with his own imagination, 
and stirs it, is thereby raised and glorified, but 
one whose theme would have been differently 
developed by himself is at once made pale by 
contrast with the quick visions of his own vivid- 


ly pictorial mind. Here is a portion of his de- 
scription of a Christ Beatified: 

“The countenance is beavy, as it were, with 

the rapture of tbe spirit; the lips parted, but 
searcely parted, with the breath of intense but 
regulated passion; the eyes are calm and benig- 
nant; the whole features harmonized in majesty 
and sweetness.” 
We cannot but feel that the face which Shel 
ley thus summons up before us, bears the same 
relation to the original as what the dull- 
minded call his plagiarisms from Lodge do 
to that poet’s lyrics. Shelley often paints the 
picture over upon the outlines of the old canvas; 
but this transforming or penetrating power, as it 
will be differently named just as one believes the 
given picture to lack or possess what Shelley 
saw in it, lends such passages not only surpass 
ing beauty, but a real value as interpretations of 
art. Much as Ruskin would differ from Shel- 
ley’s judgments, the two are essentially similar 
in their mode of treatment, aud in their faculty 
ot giving the equivalent of form and color in 
eloquence. 

The description of landscape, which is another 
principal topic, possesses even more plainly that 
classic beauty by virtue of which, we are told, 
the letters have been admitted to this choice 
series. Whether Shelley writes of Nature in her 
wild and picturesque scenes, or where the pre 
sence of man has added pathos or dignity to her 
loveliness: whether he flashes the view upon us 
in one perfect line, or unfolds it slowly in uncon 
fused detail, he displays the highest power in 
this field of literature. This view from the fo- 
rum of Pompeii, which, instead of being robed 
with ‘‘the gray veil of his own words,” seems 
filled with “the purple noon’s transparent iight,’ 
cannot be surpassed as speech at once familiar 
and noble: 

‘* At the upper end, supported on an elevated 
platform, stands the temple of Jupiter. Under 
the colonnade of its portico we sate, and pulled 
out our oranges, and figs, and bread, aud med 
lars—sorry fare, you will say—and rested to 
eat. Here was a magnificent spectacle. Above 
and between the multitudinous sbafts of the 
sun-shining columns was seen the sea, reflect 
ing the purple noon of heaven above it, and 
supporting as it were on its line the dark, 
lotty mountains of Sorrento, of a blue inex- 
pressibly deep, and tinged toward their sum- 
mits with streaks of new-fallen snow. Between 
was one small green island. To the right was 
Caprex, Inarime, Prochyta, and Misenum. Be- 
hind was the single summit of Vesuvius, roll- 
ing forth volumes of thick white smoke, whose 
foam-like column was sometimes darted into 
the clear dark sky, and fell in little streaks 
along the wind. Between Vesuvius and the 
nearer mountains, as through a chasm, was seen 
the main line of the loftiest Apennines to the 
east. The day was radiant and warm, Every 
now and then we beard subterranean thunder 
of Vesuvius; its distant, deep peals seemed to 
shake the very air and light of day, which in- 
terpenetrated our frames with the sullen and 
tremendous sound.’ 

Thus he wrote when merely passive to nature’s 
influences; but when he begins to think he irra- 
diates the scene: he lifts it with his aspiration 
and softens it with his regret; he brings it near 
by reminiscences of the English fields and cliffs 
and streams: he informs it with the large in- 
terests of the intellectual life: and not ,infre- 
quently he concludes with a passage which, in 
the arrangement of its images, the sequence of 
its thought and feeling, the unity of its effect, 
in all except metrical structure, is a poem. 
Many paragraphs might be cited which show 
the character of his genius as directly as do his 
verses, and which justify the claim advanced 
for them as having the permanent interest of 
ideal beauty. 

The principal charm of these letters, however, 
as Mr. Garnett says, is not artistic, but moral. 
We do not mean to refer by this term to the 
practical morality of Shelley's deeds, or to bis 
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conscientiousness, humanity, self-sacrifice, or 
other such qualities as they are here displayed; 
of these there is no longer need tospeak. Nor 
do we mean simply to express the gratification 
one feels at finding that Shelley, unlike many 
men of letters who disappoint us by being only 
common mortals in private life, never falls below 
our conception of him, indicative as it is of bis 
purity that his ‘‘ unpremeditated song ” does not 
fail to reach the height of bis great argument. 
What impresses the reader most is rather the 
character of the life itself, of the mind to which 
‘trust in all things high came natural,” that 
moved with equal ease among the things of 
beauty, on the beights of thought, or amid the 
common and trivial cares of housebold life and 
in the offices of friendship, and kvew no differ 
ence in the level of his life, so single was his na- 
ture and so completely expressed in all he did. 
In the most ideal passages, in those most imper- 
sonal, one does not lose the sense of friendJiness 
in them, of the sweet human relationship which 
underlies the telling of what he bas to say, and 
keeps the letters in their appropriate sphere. 
They are not rhapsodies, or soliloquies, or dis 
quisitions; in otber words, the visitations of the 
spirit that came to Shelley and left record of 
themselves in this beauty and eloquence and 
imaginative passion did not isolate him even 
momentarily, and could pot sever him from his 
friends. Who these were, we know well enough: 
Miss Hitchener, the blue-stocking; Hogg, the be 

trayer; the Williamses and Gi-bornes, who seem 
to have belonged to the class of people known as 
satisfying; Peacock, who, with all his nympho- 
lepsy, was a born beef-eater; Smitb, the oblig 

ing: Hunt, the “wren,” and Byron, the 
“eagle,” in Shelley’s nomenclature—the too 
fortunate people who knew Shelley and whom 
he loved. They formed the Jocale, if one 
may so speak, needs to be kept 
in mind by any who would estimate Shelley's 
moral power; amid them he lived his high life 
and made it theirs, in the case of the most, 
during their communion with him. Ina vague 
analogical way he sometimes brings to mipvd 
the Greek gods, who, with all their divine 
attributes of beauty, power, dignity, were 
singular among deities for their companionable 

ness; Shelley had that divine quality of being 
familiar and retaining his original brigbtness. 
Toward Byron alone does he show any repulsion; 
he recognized Byron’s admirable qualities, but 
he was alienated by the latter's selfishness, 
worldliness, and eartbliness, even while he kept 
terms of amity. Shelley’s sentence on Byron 
is in our judgment the most serious evidence 
against him, and it is now supported by much 
that Shelley could not have known, but it need 
not be discussed here. 

In these and other ways which we have not 
space to note, this small volume presents Shelley 
admirably. It is especially fortunate that the 
letters exhibit him after his boyhood, with its 
false starts, its follies and prejudices, its narrow- 
ness and confusion, was passed; of that time we 
get only a noble echo in his sad remembrance, 
amid his seeming failure, of the lofty purpose 
with which he had entered life, while we see 
the depth unconfused by the tumult of his sou] 
In these last years, it is true, the thwarting of 
his practical instinct was ending in hopeless 
ness; but if the earthly paradise that was the 
faith of his youth was now fading away, he was 
lifting his eyes to the city in the heavens, and 
had acknowledged the vanity of seeking the 
ideal he knew, except in the eternal: be had 
worked out his salvation. Perbaps after all we 
do wrong to lament bis death; with that tragedy, 
in which this book, like every thought of Shelley, 
concludes, his work as a quickener of the spirit 
was accomplished. More finished works of art 


which 
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he might have given to us; be could m t have 
left a nobler or more enkindling memory This 
last of Mr. Garnett’s many services to Shelley's 
cause will help in the still necessary labor of 
clearing away the misconceptions neerming 
him. Even Mr. Arnold's left-handed praise will 
lead some to read these letters, and the exquisite 
ness of the book will attract others: but for 
those familiar with Shelley's writings the mere 
selection will be valuable, because tney will see 
him bere only in the quiet of his soul, and will 
come to a better knowledge and perbaps a bigher 
truth concerning him thao is possible by reading 
his so changeful poems alone. 


THE COMTE DE PARIS’S HISTORY OF 
THE CIVIL WAR.—II 
History of the Civil War in America. By the 
Comte de Paris. Published by special ar 
rangement with the author, Vol. ui. Phila 
delpbia : Porter & Coates 
THE contents of this book as far as the close of 
the Mississippi operations bave already been 
nuticed ina previous article. Following these 
there is a long and interesting chapter, un 
der the title of 
and financial condition of the couvtry in 1S&, 
and then we come to the Gettysburg campaign, 


‘ Legislation,” on the political 





which occupies more than three bundred pages, 
or about one-third of the entire volume. We 
tbink this will be found altogether the most 
lucid and satisfactory account of Gettysburg 
After the battle { 
, 


that has ever been written 
Chancellorsville ‘public opinion in the Sout 
excited almost to frenzy by success, demanded 
that the seat of war should be transferred to the 
soil of the free States.” 


‘““*Tf the General wants provisions, let him ¢ 
and look for them in Pennsylvania,’ the Chef 
of the Bureau of Subsistence is reported to bave 
said, in reply to a demand for rauions addressed 
to that department by General Lee. Ina purely 
military point of view this step was perhaps 
imprudent ; but in the situation of the two ad 
versaries, policy, being for once in perfect a 
cord with the popular sentiment, counselled the 
attempt. On the 3d of June, 1863, Lee put bis 
army 10 motion. The future of America was 
about to be decided for ever.” 


As soon as Lee’s movement was discovered 
‘Hooker, with that unerring judgment f 


which, unfortunately, he was more distinguisbed 





in the council than on the battle tield, appreciated 
all the benefit that could be derived 

movement of his adversary Why not marcel 
directly up 


? 
Y 
I 


n the capital of the enemy In 
such a counter-move the Comte de Paris thinks 
that all the advantages would have been on the 
side of the North, but the bare suggestion was 
enough to appall the authorities at Washingt 


and thev gave Hooker 


< 
< 
> 
% 
—_ 
> 
s 


t 
to protect Washington | 
the movement against Hill [Lee's rear guard) 
was not the best way to strike at the weak point 


of this army and to thwart all the projects of its 





‘hief.” Lee, on the other hand, ** being under 
no obligation to discuss the pla f campaigi 
with his Government, and ex sing absolute 
authority over the various bodies of troops 
which bad t perate ts executi pursued 
it with bis wonted zea I nvasion of the 
Northern States being his e had selected 
from the very tset ¢ vav i tended t 
follow, fr which he d t deviate until he 
bad reached the banks of the Susquehanna 

The main features of this camps are as 
f as housel iw s, but t story is 
bere unfolded with such remarkable clearness 
that the temptation is great to make extracts 
beyond all reasonable limits of space. Every 


one knows that Hooker formed an admirable 
just after he had 


crossed the Potomac, and that he asked to be 








reheved from the command when Ha k 
fused to give him control of the garrison 
Harper's Ferry—although immediately afte 
ward Halleck gave it to Meade without resers 
As soon as Meade was put in command on J 
2s, he immediately turned his lumps nort 
ward, and, by a train of accidents, three da 
later the two armies came in ntact at Gett 
burg. General Buford, in rpand of a divis 
of cavalry, bad reached there on the evening 
the Sth, and had a slight skirt sh with t 
vance-guard of Hill's corps 
oe The M4 ina if ya f " 5 ? 
much experience revealed to Buf 
proach of the enemy Knowing that Rey 
Was within supporting listance of t het 
resolved to risk everything i ler to allow 
latter time to reach Gettysburg in advance 
the Confederate army Phis tirst ut f 
a cavalry officer and a true soldier ce ed 
every respect the fate f thre ILI pa le? It w 
Buford who selected the battle tleld wt 
two arties were t ea et st tt 
The batt f July st i ar 
whict ke Dowdall’s Taver at 4 
Ville soa ha t { i i 
COonVeVingr less i i } \ 
recepted na f ary: Rad 
tis ssary athy t ‘ 
‘ ‘ lay f (sett, ’ xv 
st Ne { i is \ i ( " 
lost arly tw a of ite ¢ a 
arriva f Rev Howard i 
t 11 i Ta i 
w he ot \ ( iim ty s 
rate i ( a t rsv Wa 
} eivet ted nal, wit what w 
i ( rps fo 1 On ( ory t 
Ww hie tl ( { ule t . X 
resasor topim t " “ ‘ : 
v I sR “ 
scenes of t ceiling dav . 
{rave 
Lave ad t { l va 
t sa fre f \ s \ x i 
tie i t tl X his at " i 
} , ¢ ° } 7 i 
‘ = t . i : " . 
. \ 1 Vv. Wet k. that Jacks 1 be 
i Ve al i { ; \ y's t 
% f ] \ } “ ‘ +) jav bave ef 
( Vv H t wnds t Federa 
Ewell did not exercise the same intluence 
Ve . ‘ i ts AS i i | | i | t? ~ 
as Wastl vy served bv s { ti 
‘ the x av ft edet army wasa 
pos - scat ithe pla f attempting 
t ittlank Meade’s lef il thu mana ‘ 
niz t of the } n at Gettvsl "yy. as | 
street suggested—a dangerous plan, in t fa 
thors opinion and de led t attack | yer 
he was. Longstreet, on the nght, was to mak 
iin attack, which was to be seconded by 


Ewell on the left as soon as the latter heard the 


s i of tl guns But the fatality of ill-suc 
ess which followed Lee throughout the battle 
at once made itself evident Not only did Lee 


**bv a train of errors intimately connected with 
each other, deploy his army upon a more ex 
than that of Meade, without con 


ecentrating anywhere the necessary force for 


tended front 
breaking up the enemy’s line,” but Longstreet, 
who disapproved the plan of battle, was very 
tardy in executing his part of it, so that it was 
late in the afternoon before he began his on 
slaught upon Sickles’s corps. Late as it was, 
however, there was yet time for a most san 
guinary conflict, which seemed about to be fatal 
to Meade when Warren's prompt action saved 
Little Round Top. As night was putting an end 
to the battle on the Federal left, another most 
vigorous attack was made upon the extreme 
right, which Meade had stripped to reinforce 
his left, and this again was followed by a fresh 
assault on Cemetery Hill. ‘‘ But again the 
Southern generals cannot execute their move 








1O2 


ments witb that collective energy indispensable 
to success.” Both attacks failed. Lee had com- 
mitted many first—as here enumerated 

in giving too great a development to bis line ; 


errors : 


second, in delaying Longstreet’s attack too long; 
third, in bringing less than half of his army into 
action. Yet, “if the Confederates have not 
penetrated into the really defensive positions of 
the enemy, they have been so near proving suc 
that Lee cannot be blamed for having 
assumed the offensive on that day. In fact, the 
situation of Meade at the close of the battle is 
alarming, in spite of the advantages he has ob- 
During the night, therefore, Meade 
council of war, and propounded to his 


cessful 


tained.” 
called a 
corps commanders the question of remaining in 
position or retreating. They were unanimously 
in favor of remaining to await another attack 
of the enemy rather than assume the offensive. 
Meade coincided with them. 

In the opinion of the author, on the 3d of July 
Lee should have concentrated his whole army on 
the right for a decisive attack on Round Top. 

‘*Tt appears that Lee had at first adopted this 
plan, but . he decided simply to resume 
the movement he had performed the day before. 
A fatal and inexplicable resolution! He thus 
persisted in adhering to the tactics of a double 
attack by way of two wings, without thinking 
that the more ground they gained the easier it 
would be for Meade to lead his forces from one 
wing to the other in order to repulse them suc- 
cessively. The instructions he gave to his lieu- 
tenants were, Moreover, sO vague that he seemed 
to leave to each commander the task of fighting 
a separate battle, according to his own faucy.” 

The result was a renewed assault on the Fede- 
ral right during the morning, which was wholly 
unsuccessful, and then the artillery duel and 
final grand charge of the afternoon Concerning 
this the author says that, as late as noon, Lee 
**does not appear to have come to any positive 
decision. After having designated since 
morning Pickett and bis gallant Virginians to 
sustain the principal charge, he has not yet se- 
lected the troops that are to support him, nor 
settled the order in which the rest of the army 
is to take part in the combat.” In fact, through- 
out this battle Lee seems never to have had bis 
men well in band, or to bave exercised a direct 
control over their actions. As it was the only 
offensive battle he ever fought after Jackson's 
death, there is reason to that Lee, in 
spite of his remarkable abilities, was lacking in 
some of the essential qualities of a great com- 


believe 


mander; for no one can lay claim to tbe highest 
order of generalship who succeeds only in de- 
fensive battles. At last everything is ready— 
though Longstreet still disapproves of the plan, 
and ‘is cruelly tried between his own convic- 
tions and the orders of his cbief "—the immortal 
assault is made, and fails. High-water mark of 
the Rebellion is reached, and the wave recedes. 
Pickett’s * division does not fall back; it is anni- 
hilated,” and *‘ the conflict is at an end.” Of all 
the numberless accounts which have been writ- 
ten of this third day’s battle, we believe that 
none can be found to surpass the one here given, 
either in brilliancy of picture or accuracy of 
statement. 

After the repulse, the Confederates expected, 
it is stated, ‘‘to see the enemy advance with 
troops elated by victory.” In the author's judg 
ment, an assault across the same ground that 
Pickett had advanced over would have been dis- 
astrous, but if Meade had massed a large force on 
his extreme left in front of Round Top, and at- 
tacked vigorously with it, it would have been suc. 
cessful. But ‘‘ nothing had been prearranged for 
the offensive,” and both Meade and all his com- 
manders were content to let well alone: ‘‘ The 
invasion is repulsed ; by attempting any further 
effort might be compromised.” 
Lee, allowed this night and 


everything 
therefore, was 
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all of the next day to make his arrangewents 
for a retreat, and on the morning of the 5th 
his army had begun its homeward marcn. 
We have not the space to give the pathetic pic- 
ture which the author draws of Lee’s thoughts 
on the evening of the third day, nor to make 
more than a short reference to his excellent 
criticism on the battle. He shows that the prin 
cipal causes of Lee’s defeat were the absence of 
Stuart’s cavalry, in consequence of which the 
battle was brought about by chance, in an un- 
known position; the too great extension of 
and the lack of control over bis 
subordinates. On the other hand, the Army of 
the Potomac ‘‘conquered at Gettysburg because 
chance afforded it strong positions, which Buford 
aud Reynolds preserved for it, and which Meade 
turned to excellent account. . . . He was 
not indebted for this victory either to the inspi- 
rations of his genius or to the possession of ex- 
traordinary qualities,” but he made the most of 
bis troops, and gained the devoted support of bis 
subordinates. He should, however, have gone 
to Gettysburg himself the first day, instead of 
sending Hancock ; he should have concentrated 
his army more speedily, given more specific or- 
ders to Sickles, not taken so many troops from 
his right on the 2d, made more ample prepara- 
tion to receive Pickett, and finally made his vic- 
counter - attack 


Lee’s line, 


tory decisive by a vigorous 
against Lee’s extreme right on the evening of 
the third day. It is probable that the calm 
judgment of history will sustain the author in 
all of these criticisms. 

The book is concluded by the account of Lee’s 
retreat from Gettysburg to the Rapidan, and 
the subsequent manceuvres of the autumn, first 
to Bristoe Station and afterward on Mine Run. 
The pursuit of Lee by Meade, after the battle 
of Gettysburg, is characterized as being ex- 
tremely feeble, and, although General Hum- 
pbreys has lately written in defence of his 
former chief on this question, the argument of 
the Comte de Paris is much the more full and 
conclusive. Everything showed that ‘‘ Meade 
did not intend to have a new encounter with his 
adversary north of the Potomac. . . . More- 
over, be had not that confidence in himself in- 
dispensable to a chief about to assume great 
responsibilities.” Called to the command of a 
great army witbout warning, at the most criti- 
cal point of its career, and forced to fight a de- 
cisive battle but a few days afterward, the 
impressions of those days must have been fixed 
indelibly upon Meade’s mind; and the most 
forcible of them all was the observation that 
Lee made the assault and was repulsed. The 
following analysis is therefore doubtless very 
near to the truth : 

‘The recollection of the check experienced by 
the Confederates in their ineffectual assaults 
upon the Unionist positions will haunt the miud 
of Meade as long as be finds himself alone con- 
fronting Lee. He will think of nothing but 
obliging Lee to renew those assaults; he will 
constantly avoid assuming the offensive when 
be finds Lee posted in his front ; and, as tbe 
Southern General is above all anxious to be 
sparing of his troops, battles will be followed by 
manoeuvres. The Army of the Potomac, which, 
since its arrival at Fort Monroe, bas fougbt 
eleven pitched battles in sixteen months, is now 
going to rewain ten months without renewing 
those great contests. 


It only remains to say, in conclusion, that the 
translation of this volume is excellent; it is very 
spirited, and, although sufficiently literal to 
show the French idiom at times, yet the sense is 
never obscure. The language is always fluent» 
and at times eloquent and brilliant. It is in 
every respect a great improvement on the trans- 
lations of the preceding volumes. It is also very 
well edited by Colone! John P. Nicholson, who 
has supplied several omissions and corrected not 
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a few errors, one or two of which are of consid- 
erable importance. 


JAMES CLERK MAXWELL. 

The Life of James Clerk Maxwell, with a Selec- 
tion from his Correspondence and Occasional 
Writings, and a Sketch of bis Contributions to 
Science. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. 
Andrews, and William Garnett, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. Jobn’s College, Cambridge; Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in University 
College, Nottingham. With three steel por- 
traits, colored plates, etc. London and New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 1882. 


662. 
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JAMES CLERK MAXWELL was born in Edivburgh 
on the 13th of June, 1831, and died in Cambridge, 
England, on the 5th of November, 1879, while 
holding the chair of Experimental Physics and 
directing the magnificently equipped Cavendish 
Laboratory, founded by the Duke of Devon- 
shire. This account of his life is divided into 
three parts. The first part (463 pp.), the biogra- 
phy in the strict sense, is by Professor Campbell, 
though, ashe tells us in his preface, much from 
the pen of Professor Garnett is indistinguisha- 
bly interwoven witb his own composition, The 
second part (111 pp.), wholly by Professor Gar- 
nett, is a sketch of Maxwell’s contributions to 
science. It is very able. The third part (75 pp.) 
isaselection of Maxwell's poems, or rather verses, 
He made no claim to poetical genius, but was a 
facile and generally correct versifier. A very 
good index completes the work, which has still 
one great defect that must not pass unnoticed : 
it should have contained a catalogue of all Max- 
well’s publisbed writings. Most of these are 
mentioned incidentally, but such mention by no 
means supplies tbe place of a regular consecu- 
tive bibliography. 

Maxwell’s reputation in the scientific world 
rests chiefly upon his contributions to electrical 
screpce and his speculations in ‘* Molecular 
Physics.” Of the substance of bis labors in these 
departments our limited space does not permit 
us to speak; but if we inquire what were the 
qualities of the man which enabled bim to ac~ 
complish so much, we think the most important 
moment will be found in an almost unique union 
of certain mental and physical powers. It may 
afford some gratification to phrenologists to be 
informed that, as indicated by the portrait of 
him given in the work, the development of the 
organs to which they apply the names “ form,” 
“color,” “weight,” “size,” etc., can hardly be 
characterized by any other epithet than “‘ enor- 
mous.” The pbysical organization through 
which these mevtal powers operated was won- 
derfully fine. Although Maxwell was somewhat 
short-sighted, yet this perhaps only increased 
his power of minute observation of objects when 
once brought within the range of his vision. 
He had a fine musical ear. His hands were 
models of symmetry and beauty, and, in his 
command over them, perbaps no man ever sur- 
passed bim. 

Maxwell also presents one of the most remark- 
able examples on record of the influence of 
heredity. For more than 200 years nearly every 
generation of the Clerk family had had its rep- 
resentatives at the bar, on the bench, in the 
East India Company’s service, in various high 
Government offices. Its members were even 
more remarkable for their excellence in what 
are usually regarded as accomplishments. Pro- 


ficiency in music, in drawing, in painting, in 
works which require quickness of pereeption and 
delicacy of touch, seems to have passed down 
without a break from generation to generation. 
They were preéminently persons who could *‘ do 
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things.” This tendency to keep in constant re- 
lation with material things was most markedly 
Although he 


had bad a university education, and was a law- 


developed in Maxwell's tather 


yer by profession, a machine was alwavs more 
interesting to him than a brief, and the courts 
were far less attractive than the meetings of the 
Royal Society and the Society of Arts. By a 
rare coincidence, Maxwell's motber (née Frances 
Cay) belonged to a family of very similar cha- 
Mary of the Cays, thoueh not pro 
fessional, mathematicians, were remarkable for 
theirexpertness in calculation. Mrs. Cay, Max- 
well’s maternal grandmother, painted with a 
amateurs. His 
mother was a woman of great executive ability: 
She played 


racteristics. 


skill tar beyond the average of 
prompt, courageous, self reliant. 
the organ well, and was noted for her skill in 
knitting, which, as then practised, was an elabo 
rate and complicated art, and regarded as a 
Both the Clerks and the 
Cays strict in 
their religious views, and their moral character 


great accomplishment. 
were orthodox, and somewhat 
was upsullied. 

With all these excellent qualities, Maxwell also 
inherited a fortune which, though not large, 
placed bim above all the petty annoyances and 
anxieties of the man who is compelled to earn 
his bread, and all hindrances, arising from want 
Had 
his fortune been much smaller, that development 


of means, to his scientitic development. 


would bave been checked by the necessity of de 
voting a larger portion of bis time to earning a 
living. Had it been much larger, the same effect 
would have 
temptations, more probably by the responsibi 


been produced, perhaps, by the 
lities, of wealth. 

The course of Maxwell's education was, on the 
whole, singularly fortunate He was less than 
three years old when his fatber abandoned the 
law and removed from his Edinburgh residence 
to bis estate of Middlebie. 
much neglected, ai.d there was no house upon it 
fit for the permanent residence of the laird. Mr. 
Maxwell and his family went into temporary 


The estate had been 


quarters, and he immediately commenced lay- 
ing out grounds and erecting a mansion and out- 
buildings according to plans made by himself. 
He was his own landscape gardener, architect, 
builder. The construction of the ‘ great 
house” was to James a source of continual de 
light. 
but he was ready with the importunate demand. 
or ‘* What’s ‘ the go’ o’ 
vague or general answer satisfied 


and 
Not a lock was set, not a bell was hung, 


“Show me how it doos,” 
that ¢” No 
him ; “but,” he would persist, “ what’s the ‘ par 
of it Although be lost his mother 
in his ninth year, yet, so far as possible, this loss 
When, a little more than a 
year afterward, be entered the Edinburgh Aca 
demy, he went to reside with his paternal aunt, 
Mrs. Wedderburn, the widow of James Wedder 
burn, at one time Solicitor-General of Scotland. 
She was a woman of great beauty and accom 


ticular go’ 


was made good, 


plishments, and regarded as an ornament of 
Edinburgh society at a time when, in culture 
and refinement, it was not surpassed by the so 
ciety of any capitalin Europe. When not with 
Mrs. Wedderburn. he resided with his materna 
aunt, Miss Jane Cay, also an accomplished Jady 
especially in work’ 
Drawing patterns for his auut, and assorting 


drawing and Berlin-wool 


and matching colors for 
that 


her work, cultivated 
him the tirst 
geometrician of bis class, and that fine apprecia 


sense of form which made 


tion of color which he afterward sbowed in bis 
optical researches, particularly on the subject of 
‘color-blindness.” In the Academy his teachers 
were the average : 
Edinburgh bis teacher in logic and metaphysics 
was Sir William Hamilton. 


¢ 


iortunate ¢ 


above in the University of 
It was, no doubt, a 


ircuustance tuat a mind so 
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Maxwell's was brought 


nently mathematical as 


in daily contact with the mind of a man wt 
showed such a cordial batred an 
ignorance of all mathematical science 
bridge, Maxwell's tutor in ms 
William Hopkins, a 
mathematics, occupied much the same positi 
that Karl 
forte. Fy 
limited 


athematics was 


man who, asa teacher of 
Czeruy did as a teacher of the pian 

r many vears the number of his pupils 

powers of end 

and his unwavering determination t 


was only by bis 
his reputation as the greatest “coach” in Er 
land. 

Not only in his teachers, but also in his friends, 
Maxwell was equally fortunate. Sir William 
Thomson, Tait, Tyndall, Faraday, and a host of 


otber distinguished men, were ever ready to et 
courage and assist bim, and bis inter irse with 
them, either personal or by epistolary rrespon 


dence, was active and constant. 
A noticeable trait was his sympathy with all 
his childhood he had a 


“horror ™ for nothing that had life. When only 


living things. In early 


three or rs were his especial 


four years old fri 
favorites. He would take a young frog. put hin 
in his mouth, and let bim jump out again. No 
Buddhist 


harming anything living 


ever refrained more carefully fron 

This love of avimals 
seemed to be rec iprocated by them His ski 
training dogs «as something marvellous 
he went to the 
aiways accompanied by one, often by two or 
afforded 


assistance ip his electrical and optical researches 
He was a bold and skilful horseman. His fav 


Cavendish Laboratory, be was 


three, and they often him substantial 


rite saddle-horse was a bigh spirited anima 
which he himself bad broken in after severs] 
others bad pronounced him incorrigible His 
wife was a fine rider, and her horse bad als 





been broken in by Maxwell with a 
and a piece of carpet to represent a | 


Indeed, in almost every kind of exercise wl 


requires perfect command of the limbs Maxw 
excelled. He went through a Seots reel witt 
the skill of a dancing master, and his expertness 
in swimming called forth the admiratior f his 
fellow-students at the university Tl t 
casual reader of his biography cannot fail t 


impressed witb the endless variety of bis acquire 


ments. It is doubtful whether anv clergvu 
in Scotland could repeat so much of the Bit 
by heart, and few clergymen had s Xtens 











an acquaintance with the works of t 
brated English divines. His knowledge of Eng 
lish literature, especially of English poetrv, was 
very minute and very accurate He read w 
ease many different cuages 1 was s 
able, in his scientitic researches, to zo always t 
the fountain-head. With all these a s 
and accomplishments, Maxwell was sing rly 
free from any tinge of self-conceit In gener 
society be was reserved, almost shy, but in a 
circle of friends be was the wittiest, the gavest 
the most genial of anions 

Maxwell died of the same disease, and wit! 
afew months of the same age s his ther 
In the case of a manin w te 
dencies Were so str ely < by S 
inference would be that, w s t xe 
lences, he had Is t fata ro} 
which pois i the wt But, from a 
ireful examunat f the fa “ e satisfied 
this inference w i} vy ’ t it 
is quite pr able that the part var for? f dis 
ease in which the decay of bis vitalitv manifested 
itself was det <ibva v te \ 
But we think that. bad he lived somewhat dif 
ferentiv, he w 1 hav fille t S sev ty 
years, and have puist I tha he 
actually did. The truth is, the n Was worn 
it before histime. He was tinually spurred 
n by the dem f restless, unceasing activity 








His puart irg was tog at ti t f 
s} 1 Had he g slow I ‘ i veg 
her fad | USS ew hav 
I re T he WAS . } Vee t 
Work i 1 his i\ W t ‘ t ‘i 
saturns ! cs XA x s dog's 
tegratiog ¢ - » t , » oe 
Ww ire anded ‘ tt l { ‘ ’ 
his heart, and mds RN 1 I 
alwavs had a xg t - f ir 
At Cambridge at Aberdes l t 
tion to his i s regula 
t& Work x 1 ss ¥ ~ 1 
und a night's res tended they 
t stpall h rs of th t ‘ 
pretty sure to w If a 
family was sick, t va LlWAYVS “A 
by the bed le wit! i tt 1 
the faith es fa i \\ 
we t 1 ver tl ¥. ! 
reflect on t X te i va 
Sprordrcre I i i x 
amin t t ‘ 
peri te i i . i 
tions, ana ! " 
nat Lily t “ “ 
lied a for t t i ‘ 
thirty eigl 
We w i Via \ i 1 
Maxw ‘ ‘ 
f his x \ 
t s, f “ 
thist S I 
. Ry Bertha , 
W Ss . I 
Miss Thowas has \ 2 i } 
s t i 
t ton ‘ ‘ 
{ {ds i s ‘ ‘ 
saw \ " 
eT } . i 
“ kK l ? ‘ 
“ ! “ 
this . i 
‘ i " s 
ad il . t t ‘ 
Ww i ‘ s ros 
i 1 w ) . + at 
S \ ; 
Vite i i s ‘ 
ti iis sta I . ve i 
\ k . R 
A st iy ‘ *) att i ‘ } ft « ‘ ead 
\ ex pt i it bopelessty pie it 
. ts to seek t 1 refug f t 
~ il nwt h their suys pinee thie 
Tt se isa faithful py ire iu ati 
t quite up totbe level of bel wh pri ‘ 
“ hare sot gh that anv lapse f the n 
} part br low! } wasters herseif 
and on otbers than the sal i {a wea 
\ scru Is Persons 
Miss Tt is writes with at enthusiasm 
for her sut t, but with a tempera and «dis 
it w ) enforce the istics { het 
v vs, Abd Ww h would take even an opponent 
ad t ber statement as a fair one for her le of 
{isputed questions, Sheis not blind to defects 


r lement to faults, but she is steady in the de 


termination not to reopen scandals, not to revive 


worth so infinitely outweighed 
the allov. as to leave but little call, or even war 
ant dwelling on tbe latter She 
was apt—she has herself thus expressed 1t—to see 
people through a prism of enthusiasm, and after 

her lucidity of jJudyment, 
was ber power of seif-il!usion 


ward tt recover 


(rreat, nod ibt, 


it betrayed her into errors that have been un 
sparingly juaged. For ber power of calm and 
complete disulusion, she was perhaps unique 


among women, and itis no wonder if mankind 
have tound it hard to forgive. 








104 


It would be a fortunate thing if this book 
as an introduction for the younger 
treasures of imagination and feel- 
ing been obscured in the almost 
lurid lignt of later French The author 
has well brought out the two predominant quali- 
ties of heart and mind which, all other things 
apart, Mme. Dudevant the great 
example to the members of her own sex, be they 
her unwavering affec- 


should serve 
generation to 
which have 


fiction 


may make 


with genius or without: 
tion for quiet home life and for ber children, and 
her unfailing power for constant work. The 
‘ Histoire de ma Vie’ is beautifully sketched at 
length: 


‘ There is no reader whose own recollections 
of childhood have not grown faint, but will feel 
the profound truth of the spirit of the narrative, 
which is of that kind that occasional exaggera 
tions in the letter cannot depreciate in value as 
a psychological history.” 

‘“* Her composition 
that must be . shown in 
7 is to destroy it. 

‘ That incomparable style of hers is like some 
magic fairy-rivg that bears the wearer, safe and 
victorious, through manifold perils—perils these 
of prohxity, exaggeration, and disdain of care- 
ful construction.” 

‘ Because these romances express and enforce 
with earnestness, sincerity, and fire the senti 
ments of a poetic soul, a generous heart, and an 
immense intelligence, on subjects of consequer 
to humanity, they have a higher value than 
attach to skilful development of plot and 
trigue, mere display of literary cleverness, or of 
the storings of minute observation.” 


is like a gossamer-web, 
its entirety, as to slip it 


The printing and the proof-reading of the book 
have been most imperfect, with the effect, we 
are sorry to see, undeserved criticisms 
upon the author’s style. The addition by the 
\{mericap publishers of an essay from the Ga- 
laxy by Justin McCarthy is an inexplicable mis- 
take. Itisin a totally different key, loud and 
harsh, a jarring discord in the grave, sweet tones 
of the rest of the book. Philosophic criticism 
Miss Thomas modestly did not attempt, but no- 
thing of it is to be found in the contradictory 
extravagance, in praise and blame alike, of Mr. 
McCarthy. The judgment that can pronounce 
without qualification, ‘‘ Life and society receive 
no impulse and no direction from tbe influences 
out of which the novels of Dickens, or even of 
Thackeray, up,” scarcely trust- 
worthy upon any point. Had any further ap 
preciation been necessary, it should have been 
taken from the pages of Sainte Beuve or Scherer. 
Thereisa review of George Sanda’s life and works, 


of some 


are made is 


written by Zola at the time of ber death, which 
has not had the attention it deserves in this 
country, both as the verdict of a leader in the 


school so opposite to her own, and as a beartfelt 
tribute to a great intellect and a great heart. 


It is further remarkable for the likeness of the 


general impression it conveys to that given by 
so different a person as Matthew Arnold in his 
recollections of a visit to her at Nohant. 
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first part of Mr. Porter’s ‘ Constitutional 

‘isso good that it is a real disappoint- 

to find the rest of the book equally 
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good. Sixty-nine pages are devoted to the period 
before the formation of the Constitution, and in 
these pages we find no less than seven important 
in full—the charters of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Connecticut (illustrating 
the three types of colonial government); the 
Declaration of Rights of 1775; the Declaration 
of Independence; the Articles of Confederation, 
and the Ordinance of 1787. This affords sufficient 
material for the study of institutions during this 
time, and material which is on the whole as well 
selected as could be desired. The remarks also 
which accompany them are good. After this 
date the documents cease, with the exception of 
the Consutution, the Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions, and those of the Hartford Conven- 
tion, and the student is told things, instead of 
being led to study them at first hand. Thisisa 
pity, because a first glance at the book led us to 
expect something radically different from the 
old type of school book. However, even as it 
stands, a text-book that contains eleven of the 
most important and instructive documents in 
American constitutional history, deserves a 
hearty welcome. 

Examining the details, we find that ample 
room could have been found for the desired ma- 
terial by a more judicious arrangement. The 
entire text of the Constitution is given twice— 


documents given 


ee as a whole and once by clauses ; and in 
qd by “ases the commentary which accompa- 
Lb. Ua), ~al clauses hardly does more than 
repeav . “2 ~ of the clause in an ampli- 


fied form. 7: rse than useless for pur- 
poses of instruct. The pupil should be en- 
couraged to make bis own commentary from the 
personal study of the text, and the editor’s work 
should have been to give such special interpreta- 
tion, acts of legislation, and historical illustra- 
tion, as cannot be deduced from the mere text. 
But we are not told, for example, of the rule 
prescribed by Congress for the election of Sena- 
tors, por (upon the article guaranteeing a repub- 
lican form of government) of the important con- 
troversy in regard to the bearing of the article 
upon the question of reconstruction. Instead of 
such weighty matter as this, we have pages of 
rather thin commentary, and, for instance, on 
page 101, a tabulated statement of the number of 
members assigned provisionaily to each State— 
information which bas been given twice before. 

As the book draws near its close, its inade- 
quacy is more and more striking. There is no 
mention of the controversy upon the Missouri 
Compromise line in 1850, so that its repeal in 
184 is deprived of that justification which, in 
the eyes of its supporters, it certainly had. The 
questions of tha war and reconstruction are 
hardly touched upon—perhaps on the ground 
that they are too near to be treated impartially ; 
but the Northern sympathies are throughout so 
pronounced that this cannot be a valid reason. 
We find on page 276 the surprising statement: 
‘The Democratic party has remained almost 
intact in name and form from 1789 to the pre- 
sent. Itis the party of conservatism. The 
ral, Whig, Abolition, or Republican party has 
continually changed in name and form. It is 
the party of liberalism, of ideas.” In the useful 
table upon page 35 it is erroneously stated that 
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| the Governor of Massachusetts was elected by 
the people at the period before the Revolution. 
On page 97 it is said that in England representa- 
tives of the people “‘ were first regularly assem- 


| 


bled about the twelfth century.” There is an 
index, and an appendix containing a good deal 
of useful statistical matter in a very convenient 
form. 


English History. 
Thomas Whittaker. 


Stories By Louise 


from 
Creighton. 


| THs little book is designed to enlarge the infor- 


mation given in child's histories. It consists of 
fifty four well-chosen episodes narrated in a 
generally interesting manner, and occasionally 
illustrated by woodcuts, as the ‘* Family of Sir 
Thomas More,” after Holbein, and various de- 
signs from old prints, frescoes, monuments, etc. 
Battles, sieges, political executions, and stirring 


| adventures have been preferred to incidents in 


the progress of peaceful civilization; a solitary 
exception (if we omit the voyages of discovery) 
being the chapter devoted to the Stephensons. 
The Pilgrim Fathers and the Boston tea riots, 
which serve to define the limits of the American 
connection, are judged from the American point 
of view. India is the only other British posses- 
sion which furnishes a topic; the book ends with 
the siege of Lucknow. Dates stand at the head 
of each story, and had the reigns and sovereigns 
in the intervals been added in a few lines, this 
collection would both have had a certain inde- 


pendence of the primary histories, and have been 


better calculated to make an orderly impression 
on the young reader’s mind. 
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